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LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
BY LORD GORELL. 
I. SAXON SWAN-SONG. 


THURKILL 
GoprRIC 
Haroip, King of the English. 

GurtH, his brother, Earl of East Anglia. 

Epwin jhis brothers-in-law, Earls of North-West Mercia 
hedaaes and of Northumberland. 

His attendant. 


The Royal Quarters, York: October 1, 1066. 


(Harotp, GurtH, Epwin and Morcar seated in council : 
Tuurkitt and Gopric on duty by the door.) 


\ Housecars, Thingmen of the royal bodyguard. 


Tuurkitt. The King looks worn to-night. 
Gopric. And so would you 
If on your lousy shoulders had been laid 
The pestilent burdens of an overlord. 
He took the crown on ’s self: the Atheling, 
By right, men say, should have had it, were he 
strong. 
When was right strength ? He’s but a weakling 
lad, 
Unfit and so all’s uttered. 
THURKILL. Any odds 
I’d not have touched it in these death-strewn days 
By the length of my old spear. 
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Sharp said, gray wolf; 

Old sure enough will be that spear of yours 

Before the year is out. Heard you the news? 

Of the Norman Bastard’s landing? Aye: to 
hell 

With his hypocrite band of knavish, foreign 
thieves ! 

Dragged here, dragged there, eyes on the Sussex 
coast 

Till all my guts were droopy, then rushed 
north— 

Never an hour to warm a witching jade 

Or even to drain a stoup or two of mead— 

Straight at these Northmen robbers ; I can feel 

My pate a bell-clap with the blow on the helm 

I took at Stamfordbridge—and all for what ? 

England, my bully : put that in your horn and 
quaff it. 

And so I would, in faith, if it were mead ! 

And hardly have we ended hand-play here, 

A goodly fierceness such as pleased me well— 

Did you meet with that smashing champion at 
the bridge ? 

I guess not or you'd know the smell of carrion— 

Hardly had we feasted the ravens there 

On these sea-robbers than the crafty Norman 
sails. 

He heard your back was toward him: would 
he face 

That shaggy visage? *Struth, the maids will 
not ! 

Nor Norway either, nor that shattered earl, 

The traitor, Tostig: rot ’em all, say I. 
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Say it in mead-horns when the moon is old ; 

Right heartily will I revel with you then : 

It is now the Norman, and we march alone. 

Alone, how say you? These northern earls 
have fought— 

In the North, old skull-pate : Fulford showed 
their worth. 

They took a dinting there, surrendered York, 

I grant you that, but now they are blooded 
hounds, 

Have gained the Northmen’s rout and— 

—they will quit. 

We have quenched the blaze here, and good 
riddance to us. 

But, England ? 

What is England? They are the North ; 
This half is theirs with fierce Hardrada dead 
And Tostig too: they'll lose no sleep o’ nights 
That William harries Sussex ; that’s their kind. 
They'll not be moved by any southern scream. 
Mark you the battle of their bitter words : 
Gurth’s veins stand out and the King is like a 

cloud ; 
It goes not well—the mummery-minded earls 
Give us good-night in mercy on their skins ; 
They'll not go southward for their envied King. 
Matters it so? It will be no sport for cravens, 
But the fyrd will fight all stalwart for their 

homes. 
It will serve the minstrels well for many a year 
And be a tale for age. 

If age be ours : 

But where is the warranty of it ? 
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In good sooth, 
It is not our task to scan the lots so glumly. 
Be not so hag-ridden, man: and, as for these earls, 
They'll flay the easier hereafter. 
Aye ; 

But that ‘ hereafter’ is a tauntsome wench. 
Who'll do the flaying ? We shall catch fleas no 

more, 
I much misdoubt me, Thingmen though we be, 
This side the grave, more surely be food for 

worms 
In Sussex chalk. 

By the Dragon of Alfred, 
The raven’s croaking has a merrier sound 
Than your prophetic humour. 
Very like. 

When was the easy valiant of tongue 
The foremost carl in the battle? I wager you 
Three tankards to the brim, the score to be paid 
St. Edmund’s Day, if we live, I shall fight no 

worse 
For being afraid. 


Mum, mum: the council breaks ! 


Epwin (rising). So! All is resolved. We guard our 


GuRTH. 
EDWIN. 


GURTH. 


Morcar. 





northern thrones— 
Thrones ? 
Homes—your pardon if my speech be blurred ; 
The hour is late and we have feasted long. 
It was ‘thrones’ you said! Dark jealousy of 
heart— 
And are we not the brothers of the King, 
Our sister royally wed ? 
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Peace on your strife ! 
The times brook not dissension at our board. 
You guard the North, will not march south 
with us ? 
We have no quarrel, Morcar and myself, 
With Normandy : we took no oath to him. 
Is this your wisdom? See you not the road ? 
English together stoutly must we stand 
By the side of our chosen King, the Witan’s 
hope, 
Or perish dishonoured, broken one by one : 
Harold to-day is England ! 
No man is that. 
King of the English, not of England, he. 
We are Northumbria and he is Wessex, 
And to the people of the North and South 
He is now appointed to defend their peace : 
So let him strike for it. Take not too much 
Upon the salty current of your pride, 
You sons of Godwin. We will watch the North, 
Edwin and I, the brothers of the Queen : 
Yours be the honour of the Norman Duke, 
Outwhelm him with the valour of such strength 
As gathers round your throne ; there lies your 
road. 
To that were you bidden, by the Witan as you 
said. 
We will : be not in doubt, we will. And you— 
We will to our watch, most puissant English 
King ! 
(Epwin and Morcar depart.) 


Thus go the rats ! 
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Shall I enforce their aid, 
Compel their sneering spirits ? 
What would you? 
Haste after them, unpack my heart of gall, 
Blister their calculation, make them march ! 
Ah, good my brother, gravely you shake your 
head, 
But I will cram their mockery down their 
throats— 
Will that make men of mail? They are in the 
right : 
On us is laid the burden, ours the trust 
From the Weald of Sussex to the Humber’s 
mouth, 
All that and more, from Wight to Lindisfarne, 
United now by saintly Wulfstan’s aid. 
We knew the shadow of the wrath to be, 
Thus far have wrought against it. Come what 
will, 
We strive as best we may, by the Holy Rood ! 
Rest you awhile: we march at the crack of 
dawn. 
Thereafter no more rest until we stand, 
An undiminished King, a might past challenge, 
In victory on the Norman—or are stretched 
On the bosom of England, even as Tostig is. 
Yet, axe-like, the question cuts into my heart, 
Why, why were we borntothis? Farhappier we 
If we had lived as simple thanes, or less, 
And touched no statecraft. Did you note the 
malice, 
Like poisoned sweetmeat, on false Morcar’s lips 
When, resonant with disloyalty, he smote 
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The chord of his relationship to me, 
Tossed out his sneer at my cold Queen ? 
My brother— 
Have I a brother? Am I not the King, 
And can a King have brothers ? Once we were 
A band four-square, the pillars of our house— 
Have you forgot dark Sweyn—and Wulfnoth too, 
Poor hostage lad ? 
I have forgotten nothing : 
Our crimes and our wrongs alike are chained in 
me ; 
Think not that I forget. It is the truth ; 
In spite of all, time was when once we stood 
The corner pillars bearing up this land, 
The sons of Godwin loved and feared—and 
now— 
Still are we so—and royalty is ours 
More than our strength of old ? 
Gurth, speak you well ? 
The storm-clouds darken on us : we have thrust 
The Northmen’s spear aside, and I stand here 
A King triumphant—but deserted too, 
And in the very hour when the treacherous winds 
Blow William to our shore. A heaviness 
Rides like a misty doom upon my heart : I see 
Tostig, our brother, rotting a log disdained 
Within this English earth he came to seize, 
This kingdom that is mine. Oh, England, 
England, 
A stag at bay with relentless, rival hounds 
Arrayed to tear you ! 
She has antlers still, 
Yourself and I and Leofwin not least. 
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I know it well and there my comfort is. 
Give you good-night—and sleep be on your lids. 


(GurtH leaves.) 


Sleep !—easy it is to bid another sleep. 
Would I were Gurth, the warrior, the right hand, 
Not Harold, King of the English, through whose 
brain 
Must tramp the procession of contrivances, 
The public utterance, the private care, 
The planning and the doing—as on his soul 
Is the weight of all the sins! But praise to 
God 
Who made my shoulders broad ! 
Sing to me, boy ; 
For I am wearied to the fretting point 
And would be folded from these stony crags, 
These grieving, gale-swept forests where the 
mind 

Is snared within itself. 

What shall I sing, my lord ? 
Sing me a song of gentleness and peace, 
A song that is at variance with my life, 
A song of contraries, a song of hope, 
Some happy fragment I would greatly dare 
To clasp into myself if once again 
I were to be as you are, all unvexed, 
The road before me and my strength of days 
Simplicity and fire undimmed—and yet 
It is no matter now: a song is a breath 
And so is Man. Play to your harassed King 
Who would be eased to sleep. 
I will, my lord. 
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At the rosing of the earth-rim 

On an early April morning 

(Heigh-ho, but the world and I were younglings) 

As I came to the casement 

Merry a maiden I spied in the meadow : 

Bright her eyes were as the star-beams of 
Heaven ; 

White her bosom was as the beauty of sunned 
snow. 


Laughing, I laid aside my byrnie and my blade, 

Let my shining shield fall flutter of fingers 
through, 

Went to her, song-lifting, 

And my song was half a sighing 

As I bent to the dew-dabbled dalliance— 


Harotp. Foolishness, boy: this is no woman’s world. 
I would have meat for mind. 


Boy. 


My lord, you bade me—— 


Harotp. May not a man have whims, a King no less ? 
I bade you sing to me, I know, of peace : 
Is it not the word writ large upon my coins 
And larger in my heart? There let it bide : 
It comes not yet to this divided land, 
Divided in everything that makes a land 
Save in the burden that is laid on me, 

King of the English. Little chance is mine 
To gather to my heart forgetfulness. 

Sing me a saga that shall fix a man 

Fast in ’s courage: there is work to do. 
Have you heard of Norman William ? 


Why, yes, my lord. 
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More yet will be to hear, a day of valour 
Redder than Fulford rout or Stamfordbridge 
Before this land can flight its way to the peace 
Of which its wounded spirit has such need. 
But little know you of these cares: they are 
mine, 
Mine only ; on the King be all the load. 
Be happy in your littleness—play on. 
A song of courage, my lord ? 
I need it, boy. 
Over the roaring waters 
Cresting the salt spray, 
Came with a hiss 
The Ravens’ long might, 
And beached its greed. E 
Outsprang fierce Anlaf, 
Eld-long despoiler, 
Wind-strewn his locks, 
Wide-sweeping his axe ; 
Cried with a voice of thunder, 
Rushed on the spears 
Of the waiting heroes. 
Then was the tumult of trampling, 
The bitter-sweet crashing, 
Axe upon helm, 
Spear upon shield. 
The war-work is feastful : 
Anlaf and ’s comrades, 
Stallions red-maned in wrath, 
Drunken with slaughter, 
Strain to the bridge ; 
Stands there as oak in the forest, 


Scornful of fury of storm, 
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Allfgar the mighty : 
Boast he will not, 
But for glory is thirsty. 
Ice-fingers grip Anlaf— 
He hurls Fear behind him ; 
Wolf-like, leaps on. 
Upheaved is the sword, 
The death-dooming Venger, 
Swung by the arms of undaunted A2lfgar : 
Down, down it sweeps, 
Shears through the mail, 
Through the neck-bones, 
Deep to the heart 
Of blood-spurting Anlaf— 
Enough, enough! The battle rages here ! 
There is witchcraft in your voice: the roof- 
beams ring ! 
Almost I see the riven body bleed ! 
Would you hale me back to Stamfordbridge 
this hour ? 
My lord, I have not yet risen to the saga’s height, 
The great-oathed shouts of joy in victory 
When ilfgar’s heroes drive the raiders forth, 
Blood-strewn and reeling, back to the waters’ 
clutch ! 
I will no more of it. Here is guerdon for you : 
It is not to your charge that Life is blood ; 
It is all about us—saving when we dream. 
But do you love it? 
My lord, I am no coward. 
Ha, do you answer so? 
Even so, my lord ; 
Nor is there any man of all who follow 
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The golden figure of the Fighting Man— 
Your standard, my lord—who is. 
It is shrewdly spoken : 
Well am I served by men—and Man loves blood, 
From the cradle to the grave, from ’s mother’s 
milk 
Till he be lain in it. The day is at hand 
When you and I and all of us here ranked 
Will drink our fill of blood—and so to peace. 
Go to your couch, boy : I shall not need you 
more. 


Warfare and Love—wild Earth’s epitome ! 

It needs, I doubt not, the minstrel’s mystic art, 

The soft persuasion of the swell in the throat, 

The plangency of rhythm, the veil on Truth, 

By alchemy most potent to compound 

The several elements, the hate, despair, 

Terror, and fell ambition—that is the worst, 

The element most dangerous to Man’s soul— 

Into the great elixir, give to us 

Gold and long strength for dross and swift 
destruction, 

To sweeten Life’s alembic, covering from sight 

The follies and the foulness. How else is it 

That we can feel ourselves above the beasts, 

Raised to unreasoning ecstasies of pride 

When we hear anew the blood-racked deeds of 
war ? 

‘From battle, murder, and from sudden death, 

Good Lord, deliver us’; and will He me, 

Will He deliver Harold, King of the English, 

The perjured Harold, as the cry goes forth 
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From Rome to the coasts of Normandy? We 
peay 

Like little children, heedless that we strive 

With all our strength to make our prayer 
despised 

By any God of reason: ‘sudden death ’— 

We seek it, tempting God wherever we turn. 

We glorify it as the end of heroes, 

The consummation and the earthly crown 

That waits, song-wreathed, on courage: even 
this boy, 

Asleep as swiftly as a folded flower 

At the sun’s setting, knows no other prize. 

And yet we pray to be delivered from it, 

Calling ourselves the sons of the Most High, 

The children of Light, the chosen heirs of Love. 

God, God, the vanity! And do I pray? 

And, if I do, do my prayers rise to Heaven ? 


‘ Perjured ’"—a weight of accusation strains 
My utterance from ascent: and yet what turn 
Could then have served me but that taken oath ? 
Edward had need of me and all the land, 
This land I love to the peril of my soul. 
Would I have been in the right if I had weighed 
My individual hope, my way to Heaven, 
Against that whelming need? To that was I 
bidden. 
No King was I, but the arm and brain of a King 
Too holy, too unearthly to endure 
The cares of governance, the crowded stress 
Of a pulsing world of men. How can a mind 
Be holy and a King’s? On a King is laid 
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The bonds of action, even of the thing accursed. | 


So was I King ere holy Edward died, 

Responsive for the English weal in word 

As now in all beside: on me was forced 

By William’s subtlety and irreverent guile 

A broken oath for England, a lost honour 

That this dear land might escape an alien King. 

I had not gained release from my Norman host, 

False as an adder coiled, had I not sworn, 

Sworn—though I knew it not—on the bones of 
saints 

Craftily draped. Would I have taken that oath 

Had I known their ward beneath it and the curse 

Its breach would bring to me? Yes, by the 
Holy Rood ! 

Am I a weakling that I dare not be forsworn 

For the English need? What is a man’s soul 
worth ? 

One man’s beside a unity of land ? 

What strength of claim can be to the bones of 
saints 

Above the hearts of men? I lied for my land: 

If that be shame, I greet it, God forgive me; 

All truth is reaped in Heaven, I have no fear— 

And, if it be not so, if I be damned 

Beyond salvation, I stand fast in my sin ! 


Peril of soul—what mercy can be mine ? 

The crown is on my head, and have I won 
To its freedom or to peace? Envy and anger, 
Twin hungry ravens, wait upon my tread ; 
And like a beggar’s prating, I repeat 
My dolorous hope of unity and peace. 
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For, this was I forsworn, to bring to my land 
These bands of reivers greedy for my blood, 
For my crown, the emblem of the people’s life, 
Death-threatened now in Sussex. Not enough 
Hardrada’s seven feet of English ground ; 
There wrought we well, yet is the end beyond. 
It lies, full sure, in Sussex—if there be an end 
Either in triumph or in death. The crown— 
Do I deceive myself? To every man, 
Whatever his estate, is brought an hour 
When he looks naked into his soul’s pool, 
See crystalline his weakness and his strength : 
That hour is mine this night. Unrolled, I view 
The parchment of my crowded, climbing days, 
Pretences reft and God the passionless judge. 
I sought the crown, but lawfully, I swear it, 
And less of my ambition than to serve. 

To me the strength was given, mine the right, 
Nay, more, the duty to impose myself 

That these enfeebling feuds of bitterness 
Might by my hand be healed. Thereto I cleave 
As this were the judgment-seat and every soul 
Laid bare before its Maker—as mine is now. 
By dying Edward named, by the Witan chosen, 
Before God and Man, I am the lawful King ! 
Was it not the primate of Northumberland, 
Eldred, who set the crown upon my head ? 
And Wulfstan, saintly Wulfstan, is my friend. 


Shall Harold’s name spell failure ?- Had I slipped, 
A bond-slave, to humility and parried 

The up-thrust of the crown, what man can say 
The greedy Norman Bastard would have found 
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Satiety in ’s dukedom? He would still 

Be ravening our shores and none to oppose 

With all the valour of this island race 

That it fallsto meto hone. Yet, God ha’ mercy, 

The arrow of my thought is gustily blown 

From the truth’s mark! Not all the valour, 
no— 

These self-girt earls, the brothers of the Queen, 

They will not march with me: England may 
perish 

On a corpse-clad southern field this very moon, 

And they will feast in York; they have no 
quarrel— 

Their smooth, forked tongue this night has 
uttered it— 

With Norman William. Blight be on their 
souls ! 

There lies my perjury, for them have I parted 

With the one kingdom that is every man’s, 

Lofty or low, the kingdom of his love. 

Three are the women who, for weal or woe, 

Have clasped their hands upon this life of mine, 

Close-linked of name, of soul so different, 

A trident stabbing my dreams of joyance dead— 

Eldgith, my sister, wife to Edward the King, 

A treacherous, bleak sister, Tostig’s prop, 

Cold Eldgith, Griffith’s widow I have espoused, 

A staff of straw breaking before it was leaned on, 

And * Edith of the swan’s neck’ that I love. 


May a King love? I was not born a King 
Or reared to be one: I was free to love 
And in that freedom found the gate of Heaven ; 
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With all the passionate power of my being 
I loved her, my own Edith Swanneshals ! 
Aye, and I love her now, as deeply as a man 
Can love whose love is lost, is torn from him 
By a summons stronger than the happiest dream 
That ever visited Earth. We two were folded 
Into a bliss above the songs of angels, 
Too blessed to endure. Its flight was doomed 
By Edward’s weakness and the English need. 
This be my answer, this my life’s atonement ; 
I have yielded her to England, I have surrendered 
Her beauty to be a blessing to this land, 
Its buckler of defiance : I have given, 
For a dream of English unity, my love. 
Such is the lot of Kings; they cannot love 
As lesser mortals must, divinity 
Enfolds them all about and they must be 
Their people’s spear-point and the morning star. 
Is all for desolation ? God avert it ! 
It cannot be that I have loved this land 
To my soul’s twofold perilling—in vain. 
I march at dawn with such an uplifted heart 
As is born of the splendours of sacrifice ; I strike 
For the greatness of the future, for a peace 
That I shall bring as a dowry to this land, 
For the hopes that are the King’s !_ And, if] fail, 
My battered body shall be the final pledge 
Of the price my heart has paid ! 

And so an end 
To this all-stabbing tumult—let me draw 
Sleep’s patience to my purpose, let me win, 
Ere the dawn break, to a brevity of rest. 


[‘* Tudor Tapestry, 1530” will be published in November.] 
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ELIAS BOMBARONE. 
BY MARIE ADAMI. 


On the morning of the sth of October, 1226, a procession 
streamed up the road to Assisi from the plain. St. Francis 
had died the night before in one of the huts of the Porziun- 
cola, and his body was being taken back to his city which 
was waiting for him. In the country round about it had 
been known for weeks past that he had not long to live, 
and the Perugians, so his friends knew, would have snatched 
him, alive or dead, if they could, to secure for their city the 
bones of a destined saint. So, when he had been overtaken 
by his last illness at Siena, his companions had gathered 
about him, and had taken him first to Cortona, and, after a 
few weeks, as he had desired to end his life in his own place, 
a secret route had been planned from there through the 
mountains by way of Gubbio and Nocera, and at Bagnara 
a soldiers’ escort from Assisi had watched the last stages of 
this journey in safety to the Bishop’s Palace in his own city. 
From that high house, close to the rosy-stoned Cathedral, in 
front of which a statue of him now stands, holding out 
hands of welcome, his voice had been heard singing during 
his last days the Songs of Death and the Sun, heard with 
some mutterings of dismay by the more pious of his followers. 
After ten days in this house, and at his own wish, he had 
made his last journey, and, still guarded by soldiers, had 
been carried down the oak-covered slopes to the Porziuncola, 
and there, laid upon a bed of ashes, and with his arms out- 
stretched, he died. 


But whereas the route from Siena to Assisi was silent and 
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secret, and the passage from the Palace to the Porziuncola 
was grief for those who made it, the last journey back again 
from the plain to the hill was one of open triumph and rejoicing. 
In the thirteenth century, as a contemporary chronicler says, 
‘a dead saint was even more important than a living one.’ 
Francis was dead, but his body was safe. It had been secured 
to his own people, and it would be theirs for ever. During 
the night it had remained in the Porziuncola, covered with 
the gifts of Giacoma di Settisoli—the yellow shroud-cloth, 
the wax tapers, the incense—soldiers, peasants, citizens, and 
friars around it, and in the clear October morning it was 
taken by a vast company bearing oak and olive branches, 
flowers and torches, to the church of San Giorgio, at the 
eastern gate of the city, and there laid in a marble urn, 
within an iron grating, with an armed guard to watch it 
by day and by night. One man was responsible for the 
planning of these three journeys, for the eluding of the 
Perugian robbers, and for the preservation of the body of 
St. Francis for his own city and for the faithful of Christen- 
dom: Elias Bombarone, Franciscan friar, the close friend 
of St. Francis, the supporter of St. Clare and the Second 
Order, yet later to be the diplomatic envoy of Frederick the 
Second, the confidant and tool of Gregory the Ninth; a 
religious who became a great architect and a political agent, 
a friar who was allowed by his Order to keep a horse and a 
rich table, one of the first followers of the man who refused 
dwellings for his companions, but a follower who devised 
and raised one of the greatest religious buildings of medieval 
Italy. 

Elias was himself a collection of contrasts, and in that he 
is like the city where his work was done. Some places 
change imperceptibly, receiving new lines, new proportions, 
more strenuous in an age of wars, more gracious in an age 
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of peace, but always with a slow transition. Assisi changed 
its lines and its whole character in twelve years. In 1226, 
when the Saint died, the wooden houses with their painted 
balconies were huddled on the lower slope of Monte Subasio, 
and the only big building was the great Benedictine Abbey 
on the hill above. By 1239 the western end of Assisi was 
crowned by a yellow fortress-like group of buildings, by 
two churches already in use, and by a square tower, whose 
bell, consecrated the year before, struck the clear rolling 
sound that filled the valley. The line of Assisi was altered 
by that tower, it had been raised by Elias, on the bell was 
his name, yet in that same year he had been expelled from 
the Franciscan Order. 

Two lives of Elias Bombarone have been written : one by 
an Italian, Affo, in the seventeenth century, the other by a 
German, Lempp, in the nineteenth, and the second makes a 
spirited attempt to reveal the personality hidden behind the 
conflicting stories of the early documents. A man of such 
strong contrasts in himself was bound to evoke differing 
opinions in others. He himself left no account of St. 
Francis, of the Order, of his own life ; his endless activities, 
his diverse and many-coloured ambitions left him no time 
for letters, and perhaps personal reserve forbade any such 
inclination. Only one record written by him remains, his 
letter on the night of the Saint’s death, to tell the Order 
about it. It is addressed to Gregory, Minister of the 
Friars Minor in France, and in the urgency of emotion a 
personal word escapes the writer: ‘the loss is common to 
us all, but to me a particular danger, to me, whom he has 
left in the very midst of the darkness, surrounded by many 
cares and oppressed by innumerable scourges. For the true 
light was the presence of our Brother and our Father Francis, 
who directed our steps into the way of peace.’ Only one 
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picture of Elias is in existence, and it is consistent with this 
letter. When the Upper Church at Assisi was completed 
in 1236 its single ornament was a crucifix painted by Giunta 
Pisano, and at its foot a small portrait of Elias, enclosed with 
the words : ‘Jesu Christe Pie miserere Precantis Eliae ’ : the 
letter to the Order on the night of October 4th, 1226, had 
been signed : ‘ Elias Sinner.’ 

What were the early chroniclers of St. Francis to make of 
Elias? They did not find it easy to make anything at all, 
and achieved nothing that is adequate or consistent. Thomas 
of Celano came first, and, at the command of Pope Gregory 
the Ninth, wrote a life of Francis in which all controversies 
are hushed in a golden light of admiration, and where Elias 
is named as the one whom the Saint “ had chosen for himself 
in place of a Mother, and had made the Father of the other 
brethren,’ the designed head of the Order after Francis’s 
death, blessed as such at the end. Secondly, in 1227, came 
the chronicles of Brother Leo, and of his friends, those early 
disciples, who, holding to the original rule of St. Francis, 
which Elias had broken and was to break again, were in 
violent opposition to all he did, and, almost at the same time, 
a second Life of St. Francis by Celano, spoilt by collaborators, 
and with a calculated disregard of Elias. In the next few 
years other Franciscans, Jourdain de Giano, and Thomas of 
Eccleston, produced works which denounced him openly. 
Twenty years later still, Salimbene agreed with them, 
accusing Elias, not for the reason of Leo and his friends, that 
he had departed from the rule of his master, but because, in 
their view, he had degraded his Order in the eyes of the 
world. When Salimbene wrote Elias had been dead thirty 
years. A hundred years later the ‘ Fioretti’ yielded nothing 
of certainty and added little. Yet from these accounts, for 
and against, it is possible to sift the evidence, and, with the 
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help of later and more trustworthy historians, to discover 
something of the man he was. 

Elias is often known to-day, by the few who think of 
him at all, as Elias of Cortona, but the name was not given 
him until the seventeenth century, and then probably only 
because his bones rest in this city. He was born, according 
to Affo, in the same year as St. Francis, at Beviglia, a hamlet 
a few miles north-west of Assisi, his father having come 
from Bologna, his mother from Castel Britti. As a boy 
he was a mattress-maker, but later his father sent him to be 
trained as a notary at the University of Bologna, and he 
returned from there to teach the children of Assisi their 
letters. There he probably was when he joined the Francis- 
can Order about 1212. Why he took this step is uncertain, 
and the probable explanation, and one which his later 
behaviour confirms, is, that he was attracted to Francis 
himself. It can hardly have been that at that early stage of 
the development of the Order he saw in it the seeds of a great 
ecclesiastical power, nor does anything that he did after- 
wards show that he had in himself the makings of Franciscan 
asceticism. He was, by family, training, and temperament, 
unlike all the earliest members of the Order, Bernard of 
Quintavelle, the cautious wealthy merchant, Peter of Catanii, 
the gentle doctor of laws, Giles, the simple farmer, unlike 
them all to the end. In the basilica on the Assisan hill many 
of them lie buried close to their leader. Elias’s name is 
found on a forgotten tablet in the dark vestry at Cortona, 
and if, to-day, his grave is sought out, the friar who raises 
the dusty mat which covers it is likely to say, ‘ Solamente 
Elia,’ surprised at the visitor’s curiosity. Nothing is known 
of him as a member of the Order until 1217, and to under- 
stand his place in it and the work he then began we must 
look for a moment at the world in which he lived. 
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The Europe in which the lives of Francis and Elias were 
passed, the last quarter of the twelfth century and the first 
quarter of the thirteenth, was a Europe of transition, emerging 
from the Dark Ages into an artistic and intellectual renais- 
sance. The fact that Francis’s father, a wool merchant of 
Assisi, travelled to France and gave his son a French name 
is significant of the practical internationalism of the time 
that had overthrown the frontiers of Europe. In the half- 
century before Elias was born, Henry the Second laid the 
foundations of English law, Abelard’s students were gathered 
on the fle de France, French Romanesque architecture had 
reached its height, and troubadours were singing as they 
marched. The Papacy had consolidated its power, and now 
stood like a rampart protecting a unity of belief which had 
spread over most of Europe. Innocent the Third became 
Pope in 1198, and ushered in an age of change and recon- 
struction. Elias was ten years old when the Third Crusade 
closed, and thee years after the death of Francis, Frederick 
was crowned King in Jerusalem. 

Within the Church the first spiritual energy of the cloister 
was failing. St. Bernard was dead, the inspiration of his 
great sermon below the Abbey at Vezelay had faded, the 
standards of Benedictinism had slackened. Within civic 
life there was unrest and insecurity. Italy was divided into 
provinces and small municipalities where local jealousy was 
strong, and where petty strifes and battles were constant. 
Against this background of a changing Europe, a weakened 
religious discipline, an insecure civic and communal life, the 
Franciscan Order arose ; its founder and his Minister-General, 
Elias, were each of them productions of this background, 
though the opposites of each other. Francis advanced 
against the troubles within the Church and the world. What 
he saw threw light into religious life where it had become 
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weak and dark, and carried the ancient precepts with new 
life and as if for the first time into the ordinary world of 
men. But politically his influence was not less ; the battle 
of Ponte San Giovanni, the tiny village on the grey Tescio, 
where he fought in 1200, and, as a consequence, was sent to 
prison for a year, was fought between the nobles of Perugia 
and the Assisan commune. When, eleven years later, a 
treaty of peace was signed, it was Francis who helped to 
frame it, and the creation of the Third Order of St. Francis 
for laymen was not only the first real advance towards 
democracy in Italy but a blow against feudalism. It arose 
at the inspiration of a man who was a mystic and an aristo- 
crat, but who admitted no frontier of race or class; _ his 
follower Elias, equally the product of this century of tran- 
sition, contrast and growth, who watched his leader’s 
achievements through their later developments, was a 
bourgeois, who rose to be the friend of Popes. 

He appears first in the Franciscan Order in 1221, at a 
critical point in its history, at a parting of the ways. Since 
1210, when, standing before Innocent the Third to plead 
his cause, Francis had, with the tongue of a poet, described 
his Order as a Poor Woman, bride of a King, whose children, 
though obscure and in poverty, should yet be accepted at 
court, the Order had spread rapidly and far. Between 1211 
and 1215 the Saint himself made missionary journeys in 
Europe and to the East, his friars had penetrated to Northern 
and Central Italy, and in Rome the great Cardinal Ugolino 
had become his friend, having seen in his Order a driving 
force which could be used to purge the Church. In 1217 
the first Provincial Ministers were established, and were sent 
to farther Italy, to Spain, France, Germany, and Syria. 
Already there was a Kingdom of Jerusalem, with many 
Catholic colonies established in Palestine, and it seems likely 
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that the Minister for this last, the most isolated and difficult 
task, was chosen by Ugolino, with Francis’s consent. They 
knew their man and sent Elias. Of his journey to Syria we 
know nothing, of his time there only one thing—that he 
made an important convert to the Order, a famous German 
preacher, Cesar of Speyer. Of his return journey we know 
much more. According to the Chapter of 1219 Francis 
went to Egypt, and joined the Christian army besieging 
Damietta, and, after the fall of the city, and a visit to the 
Sultan, crossed the sea to Acre in the spring tides of 1220. 
There he was met by Elias, and it was there that disquieting 
news from Assisi reached them. A certain brother Stephen 
arrived, carrying with him a copy of new constitutions 
imposed on the Order by the Vicars during Francis’s absence, 
and, in the name of his adherents, begged for his return. 
When the next boats sailed in September, 1220, he left 
for home. ‘He took with him,’ says one of his modern 
historians, ‘ Brothers Elias, Peter Catanii, and Cesar of Speyer, 
for he felt that he had need of these men with their knowledge 
of affairs, and they were men in whom he had a great trust.’ 
Their various positions were defined soon after their return. 
Cesar of Speyer was sent soon to his native Germany, Peter 
of Catanii was made Vicar of the Order, but died six months 
later, and Elias was elected in his place. For the last five years 
of Francis’s life the fortunes of the Order, its outward policy, 
the guidance of its internal affairs, and the care of its founder 
were in Elias’s hands. With the upbringing of an Assisan, 
with his University training, with the experience of respon- 
sible administration beyond the seas, he was the natural one 
to assume command. He symbolised the passing of the 
Order into its second stage ; it had been inspired by a man 
of vision, it was now to be governed by a man of action. 
For what were the problems which had brought Francis 
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home and with which he’ and Elias had to deal? They had 
not grown up in a night: they had burst into flame while 
Francis was away, but they had been smouldering ever since 
1217; they were the reactions of his followers to a Rule 
too hard for them to follow. The words which Francis had 
heard in the ruined chapel of San Damiano had been words 
of an extreme simplicity. ‘Go and repair My Church.’ 
To the Saint they did not admit of qualification. He had 
obeyed in the literal and in the metaphorical sense. He had 
carried the stones and raised again the walls of the chapel 
where the command had been given him, and in his heart 
and in his outward way of life, he had, from that moment, 
committed himself to an imitation of the perfect life of 
Christ. That life had not been, as he knew, the life of an 
intellectual, nor of an ecclesiastic, not the life of a monk 
enclosed within a walled space, but the life of a craftsman, 
earning his bread by the work of his hands, laborious, 
uncertain, with an entire disregard of comfort, with less 
fixed habitation than the foxes who had holes, or the birds 
of the air who had nests, with no possessions, yet the lover 
of flower and field, the friend of the natural world and of 
men, at their unending service by day and by night, a selfless 
surrendered body and spirit, a serene and burning charity. 
To live life thus, so only, as Francis saw it, might the Church 
be repaired and rebuilt. In that conviction and at that 
command he had gathered his brothers and founded his 
Order, and the Rule he had written for it enjoined nothing 
more than that they, like himself, should be wanderers, 
living the Christian life according to its first pattern, knowing 
no fixed house, with no books beyond the Gospel, no 
clothing beyond a rough coveting, at the mercy of all 
weathers, and the capricious moods of men. Perfect Joy, 
as he explained to Brother Leo, might even be found in being 
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beaten into the snow as thieves and robbers from the door 
of the Porziuncola. 

Brothers Leo, Masseo, Bernard, and Giles might be able to 
keep this ideal, but it was too hard for his later followers, 
too precarious a life, balanced on the edge of need and 
hunger ; even the unlettered found it to be so, and others 
craving books and study in a Europe where Universities 
were rising found it harder still. In 1219, during his absence 
abroad, a certain brother de Barton had begun enlarging 
the Porziuncola, which Francis, opposed to any settled 
dwelling for his friars, had accepted as a necessary meeting 
place for Mass and devotions, and in 1221, when he paused 
in Bologna on his return from Syria, he found that a large 
convent had been raised there by Peter Staccia as a study 
house for the Brethren, and claimed by them as the property 
of the Order. They must have, so they said, a settled place 
to live in, the demands of the mind must be satisfied. 
Learning was sweeping over Europe; Bologna had 10,000 
students, Dominic’s friars were allowed to study, why 
should not Francis’s friars do the same? The holding of 
property, the pursuit of the intellect for its own sake, these 
were the problems which had arisen in his enlarged Order 
while he had been away in Syria; they were in direct 
opposition to his original rule, they were viewed with 
consternation by his earliest disciples, and they had called 
him back to deal with them. 

He could not have dealt with them alone, and two men, 
one within the Papal court, one within his own spiritual 
family, set to work with him upon them, Ugolino and Elias. 
The first was, with the Pope’s consent, made protector of 
the Order, and, with a diplomat’s tact, calmed Francis’s 
fears, drew up new constitutions with his help, and induced 
him to allow his friars to use the Bologna convent when it 
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had been reopened as the property of the Holy See. Mean- 
time, at Assisi, Elias already had been elected Vicar-General. 
Three thousand friars assembled at the Porziuncola for the 
Chapter of 1221, and, looking at that great company, Elias 
must have seen his own ambitions for rule and domination 
take shape as never before. For he alone, it seems, could 
understand the revolt, could see both sides, could realise the 
position asa whole. Why should not the learned be allowed 
learning? They would take it, as he knew, even if they 
were forbidden it, and he himself had agreed that the lay 
brothers should have books for study ; again, as he saw, so 
large a number could not be conformed to one type of 
personality, the impostor, the disloyal, would take advantage 
of simplicity, and discipline would be loosened. On the 
other hand, guarded by the Church, controlled and fortified 
by study, what might not such an Order achieve ? Ugolino 
and the Papacy were now behind it, and with himself as 
leader, its power might be great. 

These, as his later actions show, must have been among his 
reflections as he sat and listened to Francis, who, having 
rewritten his Rule with the help of Czsar of Speyer, a Rule 
in which the primitive vocation was reaffirmed despite all 
opposition, delivered it to the assembly. But they were 
not Elias’s only thoughts. He was a man of action, but he 
had imagination, a man of violence and passion but a man 
of heart. He had lived and travelled with Francis, and they 
had things in common, courage, and a hatred of assumed 
piety. To those qualities in Francis and to others, Elias had 
given his homage and gave it still. ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
my God, which teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers 
to fight,’ was Francis’s text at Mass, as he urged the primitive 
life of the Gospels on his reluctant friars. This was mettle 
that Elias understood, fearless and undaunted in the face of 
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dissappointment and refusal. Seven days later, at the close 
of the Chapter, the friars were recalled, at Francis’s request, 
to arrange for the mission to Germany. He was too weak 
to address them himself, and, sitting on the ground, told 
Elias what to say. 

The scene is significant. According to one of the 
‘Fioretti’ legends, Elias, in pride, once refused admission 
to an angel, who craved entry to a Franciscan house, dis- 
guised as a comely youth. Whatever his experience of 
angels he had had daily experience of a saint. Whatever 
his ambitions for himself and the Order, Elias was, from 
the time of this Chapter, the protector of Francis as well as 
his Vicar-General, the guardian of a personality which had 
drawn from him, although a man of the world, his astonished 
allegiance and his love. His reason might hold with the 
opposing party, but his heart was with his leader. Could 
he combine the two ? 

During the next five years he made efforts to do so. 
Francis was much away from his city during this time, 
passing through the last great events of his life, the winter 
visit to Greccio, the vision of the Seraph on Monte Alverna, 
the composition of the Canticle of the Sun, and he was 
beyond the quarrels of his friars. At Assisi Elias was in 
charge as Vicar-General, not himself observing the Rule 
closely, but guiding the two opposing parties, the close 
observants, and the first rebels against its restrictions. But 
this was not his only or indeed his chief occupation ; there 
was, as well, the care of his leader. ‘When Francis’s illness 
became worse, it was Elias who persuaded Ugolino to 
induce him to be treated by the Pope’s doctor at Rieti, and, 
when the internal poisoning from which he suffered had 
brought on blindness, and the doctors prescribed cauteriza- 
tion of the upper cheek, it was Elias’s permission that the 
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Saint demanded. Brother Elias was his Superior, said 
Francis ; if he determined it to be necessary he would submit. 
It is recorded that the attendant friars left the room when the 
first operation was to take place, being unable to bear the 
sight : it seems likely that Elias, being responsible, remained 
behind. Some weeks later, when Francis gave his last 
blessing, Elias was there again. Stripped of the pious 
adornments of Thomas of Celano’s first Life of the Saint, 
where the incident is recorded, one fact is clear: Francis 
gave his blessing to his friars with his hands crossed ;_ his 
right hand was placed on the head of Elias who knelt on 
his left. 

He was forty-four when Francis died in 1226, a strong 
man, energetic and wilful as his portrait shows, proud, 
secure in his power, but he had the imagination which a 
man of action sometimes lacks. He did not forget this 
scene ; for two years before he had been pursued by a 
dream in which the Saint’s death had been foretold to him, 
and in the interval he had laid his plans. As soon as Francis’s 
body was safe in the Church of San Giorgio at Assisi he 
began to put them into shape. 

Events played into his hands. At the Chapter held in 
1227 a man of moderate views, Giovanni Parenti, was 
elected Vicar-General, and Elias was free to pursue his 
object, the raising of a shrine to the memory of Francis, 
which should be as well a centre for the Order. The 
Papacy was behind him, for Cardinal Ugolino became 
Gregory the Ninth six months after Francis died, he spent 
part of that summer at the Bishop’s Palace in Assisi, and he 
associated himself with all Elias’s plans. He set Thomas of 
Celano to write the Saint’s life, and money began to flow 
in. By the end of that year a site had been given, a plan 
had been decided upon, and the foundations had been drawn 
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out. In the Assisan archives there is still preserved a docu- 
ment showing that the site was given to Elias as representative 
of the Pope. It is there described as an oratory or church 
for the body of Francis ; it was also, in Gregory’s design, to 
be a summer home for the Popes, and a Papal treasury. 
The union of Rome and Assisi was complete. 

In July Francis was canonised. Celano, a spectator, 
describes in his second Life the scene outside San Giorgio, 
the scaffoldings hung with bright cloths for the enormous 
crowd, when Gregory, in robes stiff with jewels, delivered 
an address on the virtues of the little poor man of Assisi, 
and raised him to the heavenly hierarchy. Two days later 
he laid the foundation-stone of the Basilica. Interest in it 
had spread far and wide. The King and Queen of France 


, had travelled to kiss the body, bearing rich presents, money 
"was coming in from every country in Europe. By the end 


of 1229 the Lower Church was almost complete, and part 
of the Convent was ready to house those friars who approved. 
By May, 1230, everything was ready for the day when 
Francis’s body should be removed from San Giorgio to the 
place Elias had prepared. 

The events of that day were planned and carried out 
by him ; they mystified faithful Assisans then and for six 
centuries, and there is no agreement among the chroniclers 
as to what is the true story. A great multitude, we are told, 
gathered at San Giorgio. Three papal legates had been 
sent by Gregory, one of whom carried a hymn on the virtues 
of the Saint composed by the Pope, another a gold reliquary 
containing a fragment of the True Cross. All was in 
teadiness for the final act, but from that moment the body 
disappeared. At this point the chroniclers fail to agree. 
One says that, as the procession approached San Francesco, 
the oxen dragging the cart on which the body lay, the soldiers 
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mixed with the crowd and held the door of the Lower 
Church, while the body was rushed inside and hastily buried. 
Others declare that, when the time for the Translation 
came, the body was found to have been already disposed of 
in the church by Elias and his friends, with the connivance 
of the Assisan municipality. It is most likely that the 
second is the true story, but either shows the power of Elias, 
his position in the city, his imagination, and his persistent 
devotion to Francis. He must have been aware that to 
carry through any such plan would bring upon him the 
wrath of the Pope, but to keep the body safe, equally from 
the fanatical devotion of the faithful, and from the robbers 
of neighbouring cities, he was willing to flout Gregory and 
his displeasure, and to suffer any penalties which might 
descend. He chose his conspirators, the Mayor and com- 
munal officers of Assisi, and they worked according to his 
plans. There was never any formal burying of the body 
of St. Francis on the day of the Translation from San Giorgio, 
for the simple reason that the body had been already buried, 
perhaps at dead of night by Elias, a few citizens and soldiers 
alone keeping guard. Thus it was that the thousands of 
sightseers and admirers, the assembled friars, and the Pope’s 
Legates, had nothing to see for their journey, and after 
scenes of tumult, protest, and confusion they left for their 
homes. The work had been done well, the body was not 
found. 

Three centuries later, Vasari tells the legend which had 
grown up in Assisi—that below the foundations of the 
Basilica was another and a hidden church, a church of which 
the people at the time knew nothing, a place hewn in the 
rocks, where St. Francis waited, ‘almost alive,’ standing 
erect, his hands crossed in prayer, and so late as 1704, a plan 
of this invisible church was drawn out by Padre Angeli, as 
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being a third building below the other two. But the place 


of burial remained a mystery. More than once, in the 
following centuries, Elias’s precautions were justified when 
the Perugians tried to remove the pavement of the Lower 
Church in their search for the body, but they failed to find 
it. It was not until 1818 that a search sanctioned by the 
Vatican, and carried on secretly at night for nearly two 
months, discovered the sepulchral urn, and within it the 
bones of St. Francis. The urn had been fitted between 
blocks of travertine taken from the Roman wall, and set 
deep among the foundations below the High Altar of the 
Lower Church. Before the close of 1819, within those 
ancient foundations, a new chapel was hewn out, an altar 
was consecrated, and above it, enclosed by an iron grating, 
the urn was set. There the bones still lie, unmutilated and 
secure. Elias had achieved his first purpose. Because of 
him there are to-day no scattered relics of the body of St. 
Francis. 

The Franciscan Basilica is one of the most popular religious 
shrines in Europe, but to see it as it is to-day is to see some- 
thing more than was in the mind of Elias when he planned 
and built it. As he sat and wrestled with his ever-increasing 
correspondence, sending out petitions to every country he 
knew, watching donations come in from his friars, or, 
walking up from the Porzioncola where he and his com- 
panions were still living, saw the yellow walls rising, even 
he had probably little idea of the influence the place was to 
be. The site, on the rocky edge of the western hill, was 
separated from the city by a deep ravine, which was not filled 
in until the sixteenth century ; it made, therefore, an excellent 
refuge for the Papal Treasure, secluded, high, and so raised 
as to defy attack on all sides. On the spur there was light 
and space, room on which a great group of buildings might 
VoL. 158.—No. 946. 30 
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be placed, as Elias saw. The cloister, chapter-house and 
terrace were all in his first plan, though they were not 
completed in his lifetime, and the two churches, the lower 
for the use of the friars, the upper for preachings and public 
services, were designed by him. But though, through his 
energy, both churches were finished before 1240, and he 
must have drawn some satisfaction from that knowledge, 
the full results of that energy were hidden from him. He 
was to be dead before the Council of Narbonne in 1260 
recommended the Upper Church as a model for all the new 
churches of Central Italy, and many years before the Ara 
Celi was rebuilt by the Franciscans on the Capitol in Rome. 
Nor did he know of the effect it was to have on the art of 
his country, as he saw the Upper Church roofed in, light and 
airy, with its high bare walls, and the arches of the triforium, 
behind which the mighty angels and cherubim of Cimabue 
were to stream, while, lower down on the western wall, 
Giotto was to show the Saint, bending over the birds in a 
soft human mingling of peasant blues and browns. At the 
end of the twelfth century painting in Italy was monastic and 
symbolical. At the end of the thirteenth Giotto had covered 
the dark walls of the Lower Church with his frescoes, and, 
shining on the dim arches, were not only the allegorical 
figures of Virtues and Powers, but the familiar stories of the 
Saint himself, walking below the balconied houses of his 
city, bending, healing, part of the incidents of an ordinary 
day. With the Canticle of the Sun and the frescoes of 
Giotto the Byzantine age died in Italy, and in art, at least, 
the reign of nature began. 

But while the Basilica was rising there was still the Order 
to be governed, and it needed a strong man to do it. It is 
clear that, however much his piety and his Franciscan 
strictness might be under suspicion, Elias’s abilities were 
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recognised, and in 1233, weary of the weak rule of Giovanni 
Parenti, the Order set Elias in his place as Minister-General. 
He did not accept the office without protest, his strongest 
being that he had never considered himself to be bound by 
the Rule laid down by St. Francis, and that he could not 
do so now. But these reservations were accepted, and, 
with the approval of Gregory and with the support of all 
those who did not hold to the strict observance of the Rule, 
he was elected, and settled down to six years of hard work. 
For it was during this time that he showed himself to be not 
only an architect of imagination, but a natural organiser, 
able to carry on and to develop Francis’s enterprises. He 
sent out his friars from obscure mountain hermitages into 
great cities, to live among the people, to preach, to care for 
the sick, the lepers, in times of plague even to shrive and to 
bury. He planned missions to Moslem countries, to the 
Far East, to Morocco, encouraging and supporting in this 
last place a mission which Francis and he had set going so 
early as 1227. By 1235 there were Franciscans in Tunis, in 
1238 at Aleppo; others were sent by him to Damascus and 
to Bagdad, to Constantinople, where some were, with the 
Dominicans, charged by Gregory to prepare the way for a 
reconciliation between the Greek and Roman churches. 
There are two letters to Elias from Robert Grossetete, 
Bishop of Lincoln, dating from 1236 and 1237, and both 
show sympathy for the Order and a desire for his friendship. 
Nearer at home too his power was felt. In 1233 a feud was 
ready to burst out between the small cities of Spoleto and 
Carreto ; it was Elias who was asked to intervene, and, due 
to his mediation, the quarrel was submitted to the arbitration 
of the Franciscan Order. 

One other fact shows his devotion to one of Francis’s 
most cherished creations, his relations with the Second 
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Order. To the end of his life he understood and supported 
the aims of St. Clare, even though those aims, rigid in their 
unswerving obedience to the original Rule given her by 
Francis, were divergent from his own. In a letter which 
cannot have been written before 1230, Agnes, the sister of 
Clare, writes to her, asking her to beg Elias to go and see 
her as often as possible “to console her in the Lord,’ and in 
1235 St. Clare herself is found writing to another Agnes, 
daughter of the King of Bohemia, who had founded a 
Convent of Poor Clares at Prague, that she was ‘ to obey the 
counsels of Elias, Minister-General of the Order, to put 
them above all others, and to guard them as precious.’ 

But though he was recognised and deferred to by the 
outside world, though within the Order his activities were 
endless and generally successful, though among many he was 
popular as a leader, there were two things that he could not 
do. He did not know how to delegate authority, and he 
did not realise the new and growing power of the clerical 
party within the Order. Years before he had encouraged 
the lay brothers to have study-books, even against Francis’s 
wishes, but he was not a learned man himself, and he was 
not a priest. He knew of the Franciscan house at St. Ebbe’s 
at Oxford, that in 1229, at the dispersion of the University 
of Paris, many French friars had sought refuge within it, and 
he heard that from there some had been sent to lecture 
abroad. He knew of such things, but he did not realise 
their significance, and the academic ambitions of the Scottish 
friars were not grasped by him. Settled in the Assisan 
convent with his supporters, looking in triumph over the 
grey plain to Perugia, whose jealous schemes he had defeated, 
living in comfort, even, according to some chroniclers, in 
luxury, with a cook of his own, a horse to ride, known as 


“Custode’ of the great church he was building, deferred to by 
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the local municipality, his power blinded him and he became 
an autocrat. 

There were no more Chapters after 1233, for Elias did 
not need them. He had divided the Franciscan provinces 
into seventy-two and sent out his lay visitors to each one, 
to collect money, to report directly to him, overriding or 
ignoring national differences, and disregarding, either 
wilfully, or, as seems more likely, from ignorance, the 
growing power of the provincial ministers, their wishes, 
and their complaints. He was probably never really aware 
upon what their complaints were based; not upon the 
way in which he had departed from the original Rule, and 
had allowed others to do so, for these changes had been to 
their advantage ; not upon his having raised a great church 
and convent in place of Francis’s humble oratories and mud 
huts, for of those buildings they were proud, but upon the 
fact that he, an unlettered layman, should govern them who 
were learned clerks and many of them priests. Their com- 
plaints could not seethe for ever underground ; the English 
and Scottish provinces rebelled, joined, gathered at Oxford 
to express their revolt, and at last, with the French and 
German representatives, met in Rome to lay their views 
before the Pope. Gregory summoned them all to meet Elias 
in the presence of seven cardinals at a Chapter called at 
Pentecost, 1239. 

It is certain that at this meeting Elias did not help his own 
cause. His enemies concealed at first the real nature of their 
complaint, and based their accusations on his worldly way 
of life, to which he replied that he had never deceived them, 
and that the luxuries he had taken, and the power he had 
assumed, had been with the knowledge of his companions 
and of the Order. But he was no match for the Oxford 
leader, Aymon of Faversham, and Gregory, who had begun 
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by supporting Elias and by protesting that he had been 
elected because he had been the friend of Francis, saw at last 
that even his old friendship was not strong enough against 
so determined a majority, and declared that, if he was not 
approved by the Order, he must go. Protesting with fury, 
fighting to the last, Elias was deposed, and Albert of Pisa, 
the English provincial minister, set in his place. Perhaps, 
as he left Rome, he may have decided that it was curious 
that his downfall had come, not through the close observants 
and the simple followers of Francis’s rule, but from their 
opponents, the clerks and priests, the very men whose 
progress his schemes had helped ; or did he perhaps think, 
as he returned to Assisi, of some of the words of Francis in 
his description of the ideal Minister-General ?—‘ But he 
ought not to take pleasure in honours nor to delight more in 
being applauded than in being reviled.’ Francis had been 
dead twelve years when Elias was deposed. 

The great campanile towered above the valley, its bell 
bore his name, the friars were living in the convent, the 
churches he had designed were still being built, workmen 
were still carrying up the steep white road the blocks of 
yellow stone for the Upper Church. He had built Francis’s 
monument on foundations that would not crumble, his 
leader’s name and his body were safe, but his own career 
was in ruins. What was he to do? His ambitions were 
not dead, and, alone at Cortona, where he went to escape 
from enemies and supporters, and from where, as in duty 
bound, he sent his submission to the Pope, he thought out 
his next step. It was one which surprised his Order not less 
than anything he had done before. He had always been 
friends with the Emperor, and had, until his deposition, 
been a close friend of the Pope ; in 1238 he had even been 
sent by Gregory as an envoy to the Imperial Court at 
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Cremona. Frederick and the Pope had recently quarrelled. 
Elias now saw himself as the intermediary who should unite 
them, and, in so doing, saw himself again an intimate of 
the Papal circle, regaining some of his old power, even 
perhaps something of his old position. He became a 
political agent. 

He chose a bad moment at which to begin his new career, 
and it seems likely that, in view of his retirement to Cortona, 
and his submission, Gregory might later have taken him 
back into favour. As it was, all hope of that was soon gone. 
Frederick was carrying all before him against the Lombard 
League, from Germany to the south of Italy, seizing Guelph 
castles everywhere, and, at the moment when Elias joined 
him at Faenza, had banished the friars from his Imperial 
dominions, leaving only two in each convent to keep the 
services. It was spread abroad that Elias was the cause of 
this. Gregory had excommunicated Frederick, and he 
excommunicated Elias also as soon as the two were known 
to be together. From that day all hope of Elias acting as a 
reconciler between Guelph and Ghibelline was over. There 
was only one thing left for him to do—stand by the 
Emperor. 

He had a tough and sturdy loyalty, and Frederick came 
to depend on it, and used him on many missions abroad, 
sending him to Hugo, King of Cyprus, to arrange a marriage 
for one of his daughters with the Greek Emperor, Vatace. 
In the church of St. Francis at Cortona there is still, in 
its ivory case, the fragment of the True Cross given by 
Baldwin the Second to Elias, as a gift for his services as 
Frederick’s ambassador. 

He returned to Italy from these journeys to find that 
Aymon of Faversham, his great English adversary, was dead. 
Some of the old enmity against him had weakened, and in 
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1244 he was even summoned by Innocent the Fourth to 
attend the Franciscan Chapter-General at Genoa, at which 
a number of his friends showed themselves eager for his 
return to the Order. Those who met him at Genoa, how- 
ever, found him no submissive penitent, but eager to prove 
the injustice of his past treatment, and those who would have 
supported him were alienated once more. He was still, 
they found, faithful to Frederick. The Pope lost what 
sympathy he had, excommunicated him for the second time, 
and deprived him of his Franciscan habit. The Emperor 
died twelve months later. By the end of 1247 Elias had 
neither Order nor Patron. 

But idleness was impossible for him, he had still his 
memories and his energy, and in the last six years of his life 
he made one the servant of the other. The story that he 
had been converted to the Order in 1213 in the city of 
Cortona has no foundation in fact, but it was there that 
Francis had spent one of the last months of his life, it was 
from there that Elias had taken him back to Assisi, and it 
was to this small city that he now returned, with a dozen or 
so of those friars, who, even after his excommunication, 
stayed beside him. He retired, not to the Franciscan “ celle,’ 
which the modern pilgrim may see as he climbs up the 
cypress-lined path beside the stream, and which, more than 
any other of the Franciscan retreats, has kept unspoilt its 
ancient poverty, but to a small house, according to Lempp, 
his biographer, ‘sobre et élégante, construite avec des 
matériaux de choix.’ From there he planned his last work. 
If he could not continue the Assisan Basilica he would raise 
another place in memory of his friend, and he began the 
church of St. Francis on the hill, aisleless, lofty, and austere. 
Its construction kept him occupied for the next six years. 
In April, 1253, he became very ill. He was pressed by the 
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Prior of the neighbouring Abbey to repent, to make his 
confession, to admit that he had been guilty of taking sides 
with the Pope’s enemies, and to deplore his betrayal of his 
Order. To how many of these demands he agreed is not 
clear : it seems certain that even at this time he would not 
consent to submit himself to the General of the Franciscan 
Order, but he did consent to ask that he might be released 
from his excommunication. Receiving the request, Inno~ 
cent may have reflected that Elias, so near to death, could 
do nothing more outrageous or unconventional, and he 
relented. But the city of Cortona lay under an interdict, 
the holy oils had to be fetched from Arezzo, and so late had 
the Pope’s clemency been granted that though Elias was 
given the Sacrament the oils for extreme unction did not 
arrive in time. When, however, he died on the Tuesday 
after Easter, April 22nd, 1253, he was clothed again in the 
habit of his Order. One month later, with great pomp, in 
the presence of a vast company of the faithful, Innocent the 
Fourth consecrated the Upper Church at Assisi. Elias’s 
body lay neglected and forgotten in the city of Cortona, but 
his work was done. 

To-day, in Assisi, below the Piazza of San Francesco, 
there is a narrow lane, ‘ Via Frate Elia.’ Nothing else in the 
city bears his name. Standing near it, looking up to the 
Basilica, rose-red in a winter sunset, a Benedictine monk with 
a famous name talked once to two English students. “There 
was one, Elias,’ he said, ‘he was killing the intention of 
Francis when he built that place, but I am not sure he was 
not right ; you must have a training-place for the young, 
and a refuge for the old, and, after all, you can be poor 


anywhere.’ 














THE MART OF THE OLD THINGS. 
BY B. ELLIS DICK. 


IT was one of those lovely days in late October, when the 
Border country s.atches a memory of summer out of 
autumn’s dying hands. The fells squelched wet underfoot, 
after yesterday’s rains, but the sun was westering in a blaze 
of gold amid fragile wraiths of cloud, and the dead heather 
glowed with a fictitious brilliance across the valley. 

Wattie Milburn, son of a wild race of Rievers, shepherd 
to hard Jock Hedley of Craighead Pele, wiped the sweat 
from his brow, and loosed a fresh stream of profanity at 
his cowering collies as he strove to round up the ewes. 

It was not safe to leave the sheep out on the fells these 
autumn nights. There were too many foxes on the hills, 
and recently the shepherds whispered that raiders were 
abroad again ; raiders, who had not been known in Redes- 
dale for two hundred years. Wattie, who was a sensible 
fellow, listened to the talk of raiders with no great credulity, 
laying the blame for the recent losses among the flocks and 
herds at the door of some wily butcher from across the 
hills, and for much of the mauling on someone’s hunting 
terriers running wild. 

But things were bad enough, for all that, what with this 
French war, and Bonaparte threatening to invade England, 
and the cattle dropping dead with rotted hooves, and the 
sheep ill all the summer with the louping ill. If men had 
asked Wattie (which, since he was a difficult man to talk 
to, they did not), he would have told them to consider 
certain recent happenings in Elsdon valley. 
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Had not poor Tom Dodd gone blind without any warn- 
ing, and Willie Hardy’s wife given birth to triplets, and 
she already the mother of nine, and Willie himself away 
to the wars this two years gone? And Joe Milburn’s cow 
having a calf with five legs, that had to be put down, and 
the cow dying on him and all ? 

Hadn’t Wattie himself been like a man bewitched, ever 
since that evening in August, when, mellowed by sundry 
potations after the mart in Rothbury town, he had met the 
gipsy Ellen Haa by chance, in bonny Grassleas valley, and 
made swift love and furious, as was his wont with any 
pretty lass, there under the gnarled old oaks? No woman, 
before or since, had ever had the power to haunt Wattie’s 
memory as she had done, to stir discomfort in his blood 
when she was nowhere present; and he had taken good 
care not to encounter her since. More fool he for dallying 
with such a maid, and her the daughter of a proved witch, 
hunted by all the decent men of Elsdon not twenty years 
ago, and doused so heartily in the Elsdon burn, that when 
she came up, being a black witch that no saints would 
help, she was dead, leaving this same Ellen, a child begotten 
none knew how, or when, an orphan. And though the 
village women had taken pity on the babe, and let the 
gipsies from Morebattle, over the hills, take her away alive, 
yet she had lived to return, alone, mysterious, to live again 
in old Nan Haa’s tumble-down cottage under King’s Dod, 
two years ago past midsummer. 

Yes, Wattie saw it all, plain as a pike-staff; and now, 
on this fair October afternoon, Wattie himself strove with 
the powers of witchcraft, and in vain. For an hour he 
had been trying to drive the sheep off the high fell into 
the closed rings down in the valley; and for an hour he 
had cursed his dogs in vain. The collies were bewitched, 
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and so were the sheep. Storm as he would, waving his 
arms and shaking his crook, even resorting to kicking in 
his exasperation, the dogs lay crouching in the long bent 
and sullenly refused to work. 

The ewes were even more panicky than the dogs. For 
no known reason, they were milling and running, halting 
with frenzied bleatings of alarm, bunching until the pressure 
of two hundred maddened bodies broke the bunch again, 
when there ensued another wild stampede in all directions. 
Had his dogs turned killers and started running the sheep, 
they could have been in no worse case. Their condition, 
after an hour of it, was enough to send any shepherd crazy. 
As, for the fiftieth time, Wattie stopped swearing to mop 
his brow, he wondered what he could have done to bring 
this curse upon him. He was a deeply puzzled man. 

Suddenly a big red dog-fox broke cover almost at Wattie’s 
feet. He was larger than any fox the shepherd had ever 
seen. As the startled man yelled his wrath and amazement, 
the two collies, snarling and sullen, turned tail and ran ; 
fairly bolted, in fact, down the fellside. Collies, running 
from a fox ! 

The dog-fox turned and looked at Wattie, and gave vent 
to a sharp bark, almost a laugh. The shepherd crossed 
himself, and a second fox appeared, to windward of the 
sheep, and yet a third, running brush down, close to ground, 
appeared from behind them. 

The three foxes took no notice of the man, despite his 
shouts. Working together, like well-trained sheep-dogs, 
they came in on the terrified sheep, who now began to 
move, jerkily, and in short rushes, across the fell, in a 
northerly direction. Wattie rushed to head them off ; but 
his foot caught in a clump of heather, and down he came 
with a crash which took the breath from him. By the time 
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he had recovered himself, and picked up his crook, the 
foxes had the whole flock away. The shepherd rubbed his 
eyes and stared after them. But now there was nothing 
to see except the distant view of his fast-disappearing sheep. 

‘Dod’s Eyes! Ha’ the foxes turned Rievers the noo ?’ 
exclaimed the shepherd, and started running in the wake 
of his flock. 

But now it seemed as if the moor itself was bewitched. 
Not once, but a dozen times, the man went sprawling to 
the ground ;_ the bent and heather seemed to stretch forth 
sly hands to catch his ankles. Bruised, exhausted and, by 
this time, afraid, Wattie came at last to the shoulder -of 
the King’s Dod, and looked down over the valley to where 
the tall keep of Elsdon nestled beside the old church. 

Far down the valley, already across the shallow Elsdon 
burn, and making for the long slope of Billsmoor and the 
hills beyond, his sheep were still moving, running steadily 
now, and apparently quite alone. Moving, Wattie thought, 
as again he crossed himself, as if the Devil himself was 
behind them; as indeed, to Wattie’s excited and fearful 
knowledge, he was. 

But—and at this sight, the hair on Wattie’s head crept 
uneasily beneath his bonnet—up the slope of the King’s 
Dod there came towards him the figure of a woman, with 
his missing sheep-dogs at her heels. Ellen Haa ! 

Wattie looked wildly round, contemplating flight. Then 
he looked again at his, now almost invisible, sheep. He 
would have given much to slip out of sight, to avoid this 
woman. But his master, Jock Hedley of the Pele, was a 
hard man. And Wattie was a good shepherd, with a 
strong sense of duty. And his duty was to retrieve those 
sheep, and to collect his dogs. So he thought to himself, 
watching the slim figure mounting easily towards him : 
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‘This here’s the De’ils own business; and here’s the 


De’il’s own daughter coming her ways to meet me, wi’ 
my dogs. Mebbes A’d best wait to hear what she may 
hev to say.’ 

And stand fast he did, the brave fellow, though the sunset 
glow had passed out of the sky, and in the quick autumn 
gloaming his flock was no longer in sight. 

She was a pretty wench, this witch of Elsdon; young 
and lissom, the Egyptian blood rising warm beneath her 
dark skin, her hair blue-black like a raven’s wing. The 
Devil sired. good stock, thought Wattie, as he waited for 
her, stolid despite his unease. 

‘What's amiss, Wattie ?” the witch called to him. 

‘What should be amiss, Ellen Haa?’ countered Wattie 
cannily. 

‘Why, surely, summat,’ said the woman, smiling, step- 
ping up the last shelf of rock, to stand at gaze beside him. 
* Surely summat, when two good dogs like them o’ yourn 
comes lowping doon the fell like as if the Devil’s self was 
ahint them.’ 

“Like enough,’ Wattie nodded, keeping his eyes averted 
from the curve of her neck. 

* So ye’ve lossen your flock, Wattie ?’ the witch remarked. 

Wattie started. 

“Now whey tellt ye that ?’ he queried nervously. 

Ellen Haa laughed gaily. 

“From the slopes 0’ the King’s Dod a body can see well 
ower towards Billsmoor, lad,’ she said, “ and I was gathering 
kindling in the woodside yonder, when they sheep came 
galloping doon off the Dod, all alone ; and a minute later, 
doon comes them two varmints o’ collies, lookin’ like they’d 
been whacked silly. So I says to myself, them’s Wattie 
Milburn’s sheep ; and yon’s Wattie Milburn’s dogs. And 
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I thinks to meself, I'd best see what’s wrang wi’ Wattie. 
So here I am. What is wrang, Wattie man ?’ 

All this she said with such an innocent air, such a guileless, 
friendly glance out of her dark eyes, that any man less 
suspicious of the evil wiles of witches had thought her 
but a friendly village lass. But Wattie knew she was a 
witch. Had he not seen her, often, picking wild herbs 
and useless grasses, and singing the while her strange Egyp- 
tian songs, far out on the windy slopes of Wannie? Had 
he not been forced to think of her without ceasing, these 
three months gone, he who had never thought again of 
any of the many bonny lasses who had borne him no grudge 
for the bastards he had fathered on them ? 

Nevertheless, he had his sheep to consider now, and it 
would not do to cross the witch at a time like this. So he 
crossed his fingers behind his back instead, and thus pro- 
tected against the Evil Eye, he related briefly the events of 
the afternoon. When he spoke, diffidently enough, of the 
three big foxes, the woman nodded, her bright eyes fixed 
on Wattie’s averted face, and said : 

‘To-morrow is All Hallow E’en.’ 

Wattie swung round to gaze at her, with an oath. 

‘Why, Dod’s Eyes, so ’tis, an’ all.’ 

‘They'll hev taken the ewes to the Old Things’ Mart,’ 
the woman said slowly, thoughtfully. 

‘The A’ad Things’ Mart? What’ll that be, then?’ asked 
Wattie. 

Ellen eyed him with solemn face in which, nevertheless, 
her dark eyes danced with delight. 

‘If I tell ye that, Wattie Milburn, ye’ll hev to promise 
me one thing first,’ she announced gravely. 

Slowly the shepherd looked at her, straight in the eyes. 
‘And what’s that, Ellen Haa?’ he demanded at last. 
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She laid a hand on his arm, and spoke with emphasis. 

“I can tell ye where to find your sheep, Wattie lad ; 
and, foreby, I can tell ye hoo to get them back ; but only 
on one condition ; and that is, that when ye’ve won your 
ways home with them, ye’ll take me to wife. I'll need to 
be your wife, Wattie, if I tell ye these things.’ 

To say that Wattie was startled is to understate the con- 
dition of his mind. Marriage was a very serious thing, a 
thing he had never even contemplated. But he was not a 
Northumbrian shepherd for nothing. Even as he stared 
horrified at Ellen, he was yet turning it over rapidly in his 
shrewd mind, already seeing a way out. After all, he had 
but to tell what he knew and suspected of Ellen’s doings, 
capping the recital innocently with whatever she might 
now be about to unfold to him, and no one, not even the 
priest, not even the minister, would marry them. After 
all said, the wench was bonny ; even now, at this sinister 
hour, desire throbbed in his veins; had he not known it 
witchcraft, Wattie might have tasted love here, and thought 
it passing sweet. But MARRIAGE! Not for him, to be tied 
by the leg and nagged at for life, like some he knew. How- 
ever, there were other ways with women of her type and 
breeding. So he nodded slowly. 

“Gan on then, hinney; tell us where they are; if ye 
tell truth, I'll think aboot it,’ he said. 

The witch looked gravely at him, reading his mind like 
an open book. But nevertheless, she smiled, and gave his 
arm a squeeze. 

“They say in the valley that Wattie Milburn’s a man 
of his word,’ she said. 

Wattie stirred uneasily. Then felt comfort in that he 
had only said he would think about it. Well, thinking 


broke no bones. 
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‘Gan on,’ he ordered. 

* Ye'll find them sheep on the westward slope of High 
Cheviot, over the Braydon Burn, at midnight to-morrow 
night,’ Ellen told him. 

‘What? Me? Gan tiv the Cheviot at midnight on 
Hallow E’en?’ exclaimed Wattie. ‘ Wumman, ye’re daft.’ 

* Daft or no, that’s where they'll be,’ she answered quietly. 
‘ There’s a dying moon, and on Hallow E’en the people 
of the hills hold a mart of beasts for the Old Things, now 
here, now there, about England. To-morrow ’tis on High 
Cheviot. Dinna ask me how I know, but ’tis truth I’m 
telling you, Wattie ; and if you hadna had a way wi’ ye, 
even in drink, Wattie, I'd not be telling ye at all. Take it 
or leave it. I’ve tellt ye where ; but I hanna tellt ye how to 
get the ewes back. So, if ye’d rather gan and face hard 
Jock Hedley, gan your ways, and I'll not hold ye to your 
promise.’ 

Wattie struggled between two fears. Jock Hedley was 
a hard man, and the great ceiling beam in Graighead Pele, 
which had hung many a man before Wattie’s time, was 
still strong and dark. To tell Hedley that he had lost two 
hundred of his best ewes to three dog-foxes was quite enough 
to make Hedley snap his fingers at the King’s justice, which 
had never held strong hold in Redesdale. Thieves, raiders, 
were understandable. But three foxes? Alliance to a 
witch (and an alliance such as Wattie contemplated) would 
indeed be preferable. 

‘Dod’s Eyes. Ye'd better tell us the rest,’ growled 
Wattie ungraciously. 

Ellen smiled, a fleeting smile. Then, reaching up, she 
whispered long in his ear. Finally : 

‘So now, Wattie, remember ; when ye bring your flock 
home, I'll be waiting for you to make me your wife.’ 
VoL. 158.—No. 946. 31 
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And the witch vanished suddenly in the darkness which 
had fallen, leaving a shivering shepherd standing alone with 
his dogs, who nosed at his heels timidly, as if asking for 
pardon. 

Wattie looked into the dark valley, and saw the twinkling 
lights of the village, where women were preparing supper 
for their men. There would be no supper for him that 
night. With a sigh, he drew his plaid closer, called the 
dogs to heel, and set off at a swinging pace to secure the 
old pony from the Bowershiel, as Ellen had told him. He 
wished he had a stout lad or two with him, but Ellen Haa 
had said, ‘ Let no man see you,’ so perforce he must venture 
alone. 

The white pony, being old, proved easy to catch, and 
Wattie felt better when he had put the long hill of Bills- 
moor behind him. Grassleas was black and mysterious as 
he passed the mill, keeping to the short turf to deaden the 
sound of the pony’s hooves. It was a relief when at last 
he saw the darkened hamlet of sleeping Holystone huddled 
among its ancient oaks. He left the pony tied to a tree 
near the Church, while he made his way through the forest 
to the Holy Well. The waning moon helped him, or he 
would have been sore put to it to find that winding path. 
Presently the long oblong basin of the Well lay ghostly 

before him, its surface reflecting the cold moon, the Holy 
Cross in the middle standing gaunt, reflection twisting on 
the water. Wattie, who was, like most of his kind, a good 
Catholic, consoled himself as he filled his horn, that at least 
this was Holy Ground. Had not the good saint Paulinus 
himself baptised the heathen here ? 

It was grimmer work finding the old monks’ rowan tree 
in the kirkyard. Wattie had known and drunk with many 
of the stout fellows who lay there, but he was glad when, 
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pouch filled with rowan berries against spells, he stood 
once more outside its precincts, without seeing any of them. 
By this time, Wattie was a tired man. Forbidden by the 
witch to seek food, shelter, or the company of his fellows, 
he found a dry place out of the wind, and, tethering his 
pony, he lay down and slept. 

Dawn woke him, a chill, grey dawn. Shivering, Wattie 
broke his fast on the remains of yesterday’s bait from his 
pouch, and a handful of the berries gathered the night 
before. Then he set out towards Harbottle, keeping off 
the bridle track, travelling the harder way of the fells, 
through the age-old forests of birch and rowan, which 
hindered his progress. It was well on to noon when he 
crossed the Coquet at Shillmoor, and turned the pony 
towards the wild hills between him and Cheviot. He 
rested here, fearing for the old pony, and the collies, which 
had kept well in to heel all morning, scouted amongst the 
bracken for rabbits, but did not wander far afield. Man 
and beasts felt vaguely oppressed, aware of some queer, 
aloof scrutiny, from what they knew not. 

Wild and bleak were the hills in which they now pursued 
their way, and a bitter wind keened along the slopes of 
Yawspath Law. At Uswayford, he saw the Cheviot tower- 
ing high ahead, the long dark back humped desolately 
against the darkling afternoon. And again Wattie felt 
apprehensive of some unseen watcher. 

Now the going was hard indeed. Often Wattie was 
forced to dismount, and horse and man slithered over rocky 
slopes, or plunged knee-deep in dragging spagnum and 
slimy bog. But Wattie dare not pause, for his orders were 
to be on the side of High Cheviot before nightfall. Though 
the wind was shrewd, both man and horse sweated with 


their labours, as long miles fell behind them. A pallid 
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sun now ventured out from the west, so pale that its rays 
fell eerily on the wide vista of sodden heather, silvery bent, 
and dead, rusty bracken. But it gave, what the landscape 
had lacked all day, colour, and the shepherd’s spirits rose. 
After all, what was to fear ?. He had tramped these hills 
since he was a boy, and never found them strange before. 
He looked more cheerfully about him, at the hills which 
fell away on every side, strange-shaped hummocks, soft 
as velvet to the eye from afar, harsh and cruel to the tread. 
A land of little hills it is, raising their close-cropped heads 
in adoration of the author of their being, High Cheviot, 
of whose age-old, youthful fire they were the outcome. 

As Wattie breasted the last rise, and stood upon the crest 
of Crooked Sike, looking across the last ravine to the moun- 
tain, involuntarily he halted. A warmth of rose had stolen 
into the rays of the dying sun, and the sombre beauty of 
the long hill lay before him, bathed in unearthly light, as 
if the curtain stretched between man’s time and the golden 
age had been lifted for once. In that light the darkening 
slopes seemed to pulse with slow and powerful life, as if 
the monster slept and, sleeping, dreamed. Silence hung 
suspended in the sunset, and shadows of great clouds, moving 
in the wind, drove across the hills. The Northumbrian 
drew a deep breath, and voiced his blood’s response : 

‘Bye! That’s grand.’ 

The spoken words shattered the silence into a thousand 
pieces, and suddenly the shepherd shivered, recalled to his 
mission. Foreboding of monstrous things came on him ; 
behind the couchant mountain he sensed vast presences. 
The Old Things! Wattie crossed himself, and kicked the 
pony forward across the deep little Braydon Burn. 

Dusk fell as they climbed the last thousand feet to the 
cairn beside which Ellen Haa had bidden them wait. 
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Before they were well settled, the quick October night had 
fallen. 

But they had arrived in time. 

Then began the most nerve-racking watch the shepherd 
had ever kept. It was quiet, there, on Cheviot. 

But the silence was alive ; and every now and then the 
wilful wail of the uncertain wind, mournful and elfin, 
dying away into a breath, a sigh; and the dry scrape of 
heather stalks rubbing on one another, the sudden flutter 
of unseen wings not far aloft ; sounds, almost without noise, 
were enough to send the heart pounding. Little pattering 
noises of feet—whose feet ? Wattie wondered, and waited, 
tense, for the pinch of goblin fingers on arm or leg ; fingers 
which never came, but which he knew were there, poking 
and scratching round the stones of the cairn in the darkness. 

Once, one of the dogs barked suddenly, a staccato yap 
of unease. Wattie’s hand was quickly on his snout; the 
man felt his own heart beating as quickly as the dog’s, at 
the startled awareness which that unexpected sound brought 
to the whole landscape. For long moments Wattie could 
feel the hills listening ; he could feel the great Being on 
whose back he lay, peering with raised head into the night ; 
Cheviot waited. 

Presently the night settled down again. The dogs, shiver- 
ing but silent, crept closer to Wattie, and the only sound 
was that of the old white pony shifting his weary feet and 
flicking himself with his tail. After what seemed hours, 
Wattie was aware of a lightening of the darkness, and knew 
that the hour drew near, for the moon was rising. Cauti- 
ously he shook his cramped limbs free of the warm brackens, 
and on hands and knees peered round the edge of the 
cairn. At first he could see nothing. But gradually, as 
the world silvered into partial view, his keen eyes distin- 
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guished the outline of crag and shoulder, smooth faces of 
fell, and screes sharply black in the increasing light. 

Directly below him, a distance of twenty feet at most, 
was a large, circular level space of turf, the close hill turf, 
scented in summer with thyme, which the mountain sheep 
love. About it, beneath the natural screes, a ring of stones, 
mostly fallen, relic of a people of the forgotten days. In 
the centre of the amphitheatre, a great square rock threw 
dark shadow, black as the Pit. And, as the shepherd gazed, 
this shadow seemed to move and swirl, seething against the 
rock like flood water in a mountain stream. Nebulous 
shapes seemed to form out of this blackness, shapes without 
shape, forms that were void of form. Fearful, Wattie 
stared, strained his eyes, well used to piercing dark nights, 
afraid to see, yet curious, agog. Wattie recalled the old 
tales he had heard in taverns up and down the dale, of 
blood sacrifices and hauntings in this Ring on Braydon 
side. Men said that priests of old had slaughtered here, 
long before good Paulinus came to cleanse the heathen in 
his Holy Well. Rubbing his eyes, Wattie looked again ; 
yes, surely that dark shape behind the rock, out on the 
moonlit side, had not been there before ? He shuddered, 
but dared not move. And waited. 

The harsh cry of a wether broke the silence, suddenly ; 
a ewe called, and another; there came the bellow of a 
cow ; and a great noise of hooves broke upon the night, 
as into that enchanted circle came a heaving mass of beasts, 
sheep, cattle, calves; all uneasy, ewes stamping, cattle 
blowing ; and at once there was much bleating and lowing, 
until the arena below him was full of angry, frightened 
beasts. 

Surely, he thought, all the long-lost herds and flocks of 
the Border were here? Were these the ghosts of beasts 
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stolen by raiders in days gone by, or were they flesh and 
blood ? 

The collies stiffened angrily, and Wattie laid his hands 
on their crests, felt the hair erect and ready for battle, and 
felt, rather than heard, the rumbling growls in their throats. 
But they were frightened. They made no effort to break 
away, but crouched, shivering, all hackles raised, beneath 
his restraining hands. For, clear to see now, among the 
beasts black shapes moved, shapes of things unknown, huge, 
nebulous, ever-changing. And, weaving in and out of the 
snorting beasts, scores of foxes ran, snapping at recalcitrant 
hooves, leaping savagely at slavering snouts. 

Far to the west, over the Holy Hill, the moon’s horn 
appeared, a cold sliver of silver. Wattie looked and looked 
as if the eyes would burst from his head. 

And now there rose a sound among the hills. Wild, 
lovely, it was, and terrifying ; a sound as if all the winds 
had joined together in one long, wailing note, in which 
all the savagery of winter storms was mingled with the 
crooning lilt of summer-night breezes ; it was like distant 
music, but such music as Wattie had never heard. The 
song of the youth of the earth. 

And, out of the hills, to greet the rising moon, came the 
great host of the Old Things, great and small, cruel and 
kind, good and evil. All the old gods that England had 
ever known since the world was young, and the smoke of 
sacrifice first rose into the mists of the morning of earth. 
With their coming rose a great turmoil of singing and 
shouting. The gods were hungry, and they came to choose 
their sacrifices, long withheld by men, from the Hallow-E’en 
Mart. 

From his coign of vantage, Wattie watched them approach, 
gods, nature spirits, minor devils, dreams and phantasms. 
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Leaping and dancing they came, some huge and stately, 
some short and stunted and ugly. There were hundreds 
of them. Wattie tried to count, but there were so many 
that he grew mazed. Five-and-twenty, Ellen Haa had 
told him. Here came score after score, and Wattie did 
not know what to do, until-he noticed that some of the 
creatures seemed to have a light upon their countenances, 
an inward light, which shone about them, like the haloes 
of saints in the stained-glass windows of Hexham Abbey, 
but not so definite. He could see the features of these figures 
plainly, and it seemed to him that most were beautiful, and 
all distinguished ; and it dawned on him that these bright 
beings were the Real Old Things, the true gods of olden 
time. The rest, mere hangers on, sweepers at the Feast of 
the Gods. 

One eye upon the rising crescent moon, Wattie began 
to count— seven, eight, nine’ ; for the life of him, Wattie 
could no longer refrain from thoughts of Ellen Haa. 
‘ Twelve, thirteen...’ It was an awful thing to think 
of marrying, and a witch at that! ‘Fifteen, sixteen’ ; 
what would he do, if he woke one fine morning, and 
found he had fathered an imp, with horns and a tail 
‘ Forbye, that would be the De’il’s doing, belike.—Twenty ; 
but mind, it was a solemn thought, that the woman might 
have dealings with the Devil in his own house. Twenty- 
two, twenty-three—begobs, A canna do it; but mebbes 
the priest will see a way oot for us ; begobs, there’s anither 
yin ; twenty-five, by all that’s unholy . . . and the bloody 
moon’s nigh riz !’ 

Thus, Wattie fortified himself, and, feeling for his drink- 
ing horn of holy water, unloosed the stopper. He turned 
to his dogs, and in a fierce whisper bade them lie still. 
Then he crept forward, a foot at a time, until he lay just 
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outside of, and above, the ring of stones within which the 
beasts huddled. 

And he saw that, by some miracle of Providence, the 
sheep nearest him were all of flesh and blood. The smell 
of them rose into the night air, and all bore the brand of 
Hedley of Craighead. His own ewes. He had but to 
take one leap to be in the midst of them. 

The moon still hid a tiny arc behind the Holy Mount. 
He must wait and lie low. Wattie breathed a silent prayer, 
and watched. 

The Old Things had now reached the centre of the 
circle, their lesser followers cleaving a road for them through 
the mass of beasts, which, queerly enough, had ceased their 
struggles, and stood herded together, the steam from their 
flanks rising like mist into the chill night. About the great 
rock those dark shapes were massing now, and Wattie, 
staring, saw that they were just like the salesmen at Hexham 
market, and that the rock about which they stood looked, 
in the dim light, very like the rostrum used by the auctioneers 
at a cattle sale. 

And suddenly, upon the rock, climbed a monstrous 
black figure, and at once silence fell upon the whole assembly. 

The figure was huge, and powerful. Two great horns 
sprang from behind its ears, and the great eyes blazed with 
an inward fire, scarlet. Wattie, to his horror, saw the 
Creature gather up a long, forked tail, and lay it over his 
arm. The Devil himself had come to auction the beasts 
for the Old Things ! 

This awful sight was too much for poor Wattie. Gods he 
could abide ; nature spirits were small fry, though uneasy ; 
but the Devil was more than he could look upon, and keep 
silent. Forgetting all Ellen Haa’s instructions, the terrified 
man leapt to his feet, with a great yell. He meant to fly. 
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But alas; even as the Devil turned to see what creature 
dared to interrupt the ceremony of the Market, Wattie 
slipped on a stone, and came tumbling down, right into 
the ghostly circle, into the middle of his sheep. The top 
of his precious horn of holy water flew into the air, and 
before Wattie could save himself; or the horn, the water 
was spilled, every drop of it, all over Wattie and the sur- 
rounding sheep. 

When this happened, all the host of the Old Things, 
and the dark shapes, and the nature spirits great and small, 
all the"minor imps, together with the Devil himself, came 
roaring and rushing towards Wattie, as he tried to regain 
his footing amongst the frightened and crowding sheep. 
Their vast figures blackened the light of the moon, almost 
hiding her crescent from view ; but Wattie had just time 
to see that it rested exactly upon the outline of the Holy 
Mount. The roar of voices was like thunder in the high 
hills, and the breath of the Old Things, as they shouted, 
made the cold night warm. 

Too terrified even to remember his rowan berries against 


spells, or the words of safety whispered to him by Ellen - 


Haa, the shepherd raised his clenched fists to Heaven, and 
in the awful stress of the moment, a great oath was wrenched 
from his lips ; a vow wrung from the awed and humbled 
soul of the man. 
*“Dod’s Eyes,’ he yelled in agony, ‘ A swear, if ever A 
get oot o’ this scrape alive, A will marry the girl !’ 
There fell a hush so deep, so pregnant, that one could 
hear the bats flying down in Braydon wood. The savage 
host of Old Gods, the scores of lesser deities, the hordes of 
imps and wraiths, aye, even the Devil himself, shrank back, 
as if from a mighty blow. 
Noting the effect of his words, the shepherd stood upright, 
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and stretching out his right hand, repeated, defiantly and, 
at the top of his voice : 
“A tell ye, A will marry the wench ; and, what’s more, 

A’ll get the priest to dee it for me.’ 

The gods moaned and shivered ; their towering forms 
shrank in despairing horror, seemed to lose substance. This 
was too much. Oh, indeed, and forsooth, this was The 
Very End of it All. 

Glancing nervously at one another, they drew back, 
faded, merged into the greyness of the old, old hills. The 
Devil gave a nervous cough, and backed quietly and un- 
obtrusively into the night. For they realised, one and all, 
aye, even the Devil himself, that if a Northumbrian shepherd 
was prepared so to commit himself, and of his own free will, 
then, indeed, Their Day was over, and the New Age begun. 

Wattie looked round the great circle, and behold ! save 
for his own two hundred ewes, with the brand of hard 
Jock Hedley on their rumps, the arena was ; empty beneath 
the moon. 

Proudly and scornfully, he drew himself up. 

‘And A’m a man o’ my word, mind ye,’ he added, as 
a final warning, in case any Thing should hesitate. 
Then, smiling, he whistled for his dogs. 














BIRDS OF THE DESERT. 


BY MAJOR C. S. JARVIS. 


Ir the word desert is established in the mind as an undulating 
waste of sand and nothing else, one naturally does not 
imagine it as populated with birds and this is correct, for 
this type of desert except for small jerboa mice, is quite 
devoid of all life. As a matter of actual fact, however, 
these sand conditions are not by any means general, and are 
usually very local for the commonest soil formation of the 
deserts is dun-coloured, sandy gravel on which a few sparse 
straggling scrub-bushes manage to exist on the infrequent 
rainfalls. 

This scrub country does support a certain amount of 
bird life which finds its food on the seeds of the desert bushes 
and grasses, camel-ticks and flies, and drinks from the early 
morning dew that collects on the branches of the tamarisk. 
The species vary according to whether the desert is definitely 
barren and waterless, if it is an area that receives an appre- 
ciable amount of rain in the winter months, or if it is in 
the vicinity of cultivation. A bird that I always connected 
with the desert at its worst and harshest was a particularly 
charming member of the lark family, the Bifasciated Lark. 
He is rather leggier and larger than the ordinary Skylark 
of England and somewhat lighter in colour with dark brown 
bars on the wings, but whenever one left behind the denser 
scrub of the coastal belt and struck out into the really barren 
desert some thirty to forty miles inland one would notice 


running rapidly across the sand and then rising with an 
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undulating flight odd members of this hardy little family. 
In the Spring he is particularly attractive as he is in the habit 
of remembering that he belongs to a tribe with a singing 
tradition. On these occasions he will recall that he is first 
cousin to our Skylark and will flutter upwards singing the 
first bars of the lark’s song. Unfortunately he has no staying 
power, and by the time he has reached the height of fifteen 
feet he comes to the end of his small repertoire and swoops 
earth- or rather- sandwards on a long-drawn-out note that 
dies away with the end of his flight. 

Although one more or less connects the lark family with 
the rich corn-lands or open downs of Wiltshire and other 
southern counties they are actually far more common in 
the deserts than in any other part of the world, for in addi- 
tion to the Bifasciated there is the Desert Lark. He is far 
more common than one supposes, but his dull greyish- 
yellow plumage matches so wonderfully with the sur- 
rounding soil that he is by no means easy to see unless he 
takes flight, and this he seldom does. 

The commonest species of all, however, is the Crested 
Lark, who spends most of his time on the recognised camel 
routes and who feeds on the corn in the camel-droppings. 
This little bird, with his perky crest, is general all over 
Egypt and Palestine, and one of his peculiarities is that his 
system demands green food in November. If the desert 
rains are late and there is no succulent plant life springing 
up under the shade of the scrub the Crested Lark maintains 
that he has a perfect right to invade the cultivation and feed 
on the green clover or corn that has just been sown. He 
is a very thorough bird indeed, and when a flock of crested 
larks attack a clover bed it is a very efficient job of work 
indeed. There is nothing to be done, moreover, as he is 
quite fearless and regards scarecrows and guns as a joke. 
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The only thing to do in the circumstances is to pray for 
rain and lots of it. 

Another species is the Short-toed Lark, who is a local 
migrant, and one will frequently see a flock numbering 
several thousands winging their way northwards across the 
desert and flying with their undulating flight a few feet 
above the scrub. A very queer variety of the Lark family 
is the Horned, a thickset, heavy bird with two crests on his 
head that suggest the small horns our friend, the Devil, is 
supposed to wear. I have never seen this bird in Libya, 
and in Sinai once only, but he is common on the uplands 
of Trans-Jordan. 

Another bird one meets in bad desert, and which was 
particularly common on the outskirts of the five big and 
very hot Oases west of the Nile, is the Mourning Chat, so 
called because he wears a most becoming suit of black and 
white. There are many varieties of this bird and many 
sub-species, and only a very skilled ornithologist can remem- 
ber if the bird he has just seen had a black head and a white 
collar or vice versa; the fact remains that their general 
make-up is very glossy black and very striking white, and 
once seen they can never be forgotten. There is, for 
instance, a species called the White-Rumped Black-Chat, 
and possibly when I speak of Mourning Chats I may be 
sometimes referring to this little fellow, to the colouring 
of whose rump some person has tactlessly called attention. 
All that I can say in excuse is that both the varieties are a 
study in black-and-white, all very much alike, and are 
most striking and pleasing to look at. Ornithologists 
appear to have taken far more trouble to divide the desert 
birds into puzzling sub-species in the Mid-East than they 
have in the British Isles. Here in England the Blue Tit is 
the Blue Tit wherever one meets him, but if he were dealt 
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with by experts on Egyptian birds he would be subdivided 
into the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish types with some side-lines 
called the Pallid Blue Tit, the Yellow-faced Blue Tit, and 
the Cream-rumped Blue Tit. 

In Spring the Mourning Chat (or White-Rumped Black- 
Chat) sings very sweetly, and at Dakhla Oasis I had a pair 
who lived in my little mud-brick rest-house that was 
situated on the fringe of the desert in the vain—very 
vain—hope that by building it in this spot I should escape 
the clouds of mosquitoes hatched in this Oasis. When one 
heard the cock-bird fluting happily in the early morning 
one imagined for one sleepy moment that one’s window 
must be overlooking an English apple orchard all white and 
pink with bloom. It came as something of a shock when one 
saw instead, not blossoming green trees with cowslips 
beneath, but stretching away to the south, interminable 
waves of dun-coloured sand and forbidding white boulders. 
One wondered what the small bird found to sing about, 
for a Spring day in the southern Libyan Desert is usually 
rather forbidding and terrible with a wind from the south 
that would make a blast from a furnace seem refreshing. 

This particular pair of Mourning Chats were most sociable 
and appreciative of human society for they had previously 
taken up their quarters in this spot when my rest-house 
consisted of nothing more than two E.P. tents and a small 
mud kitchen. When the tents were replaced by a three- 
roomed house with verandah they approved entirely of the 
change and at once made their headquarters in the roof. 
Here I imagine they bred, though I never discovered the 
nest. I felt that I was sufficiently recompensed by meeting 
the smartly-feathered little pair when they hopped on the 
table immediately I arrived and joined me at tea. 

They were so confiding and so very friendly that there 
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was very nearly a minor tragedy. It was not actually 
sufficiently serious to cause a rift in the cordial Anglo- 
Egyptian relations of fifty years’ standing but, viewed from 
the very circumscribed aspect of a lonely bird-lover shut up 
in a somewhat birdless Oasis four hundred miles away from 
civilisation, it assumed enormous proportions at the time. 
My Egyptian chief clerk went over to Dakhla to check 
accounts and on his return mentioned casually that there 
had been two little black-and-white birds in the rest-house 
which he had caught, put into a cardboard box, and brought 
back for his small daughter to play with. This is an old 
Egyptian custom that is very hard to eradicate because such 
a thing as cruelty to animals or birds is to them incredible— 
it simply does not exist as animals and birds have no feeling 
of pain. Children are given small birds with which to 
play and one wing is broken quite casually to prevent it 
from flying away, or if it happens to be a variety with a 
sharp beak the beak is snapped off. 

‘Not black-and-white birds?’ I gasped in horror. 

"Yes,’ he said, ‘ black-and-white. The farrash (man in 
charge) said you knew them and that you would not like 
me to take them, but I did not believe it.’ 

He believed it later when I took charge of the birds and 
sent him back along the weary 120 miles of desert the follow- 
ing morning with the strictest instructions to let them loose 
again on the rest-house verandah at Dakhla. I suppose it 
is actions like this that give the English the credit for one 
and all being mad on some point or other, for how could 
an Egyptian clerk understand that two very small black- 
and-white birds meant anything to a grown man of mature 
years, and how could I foresee that my very able and erudite 
clerk would commit such a heinous crime as taking my two 


old and confiding friends and giving them to his small 
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daughter to play with ? It is so difficult sometimes for the 
Occident and the Orient to see eye to eye, and they are 
still poles apart over the question of cruelty to lower creation. 

There are many other varieties of desert chat but none so 
distinctively marked and so attractive as the Mourning 
species, and there is also a Desert Wheatear that looks ex- 
tremely like our Wheatear at home, with the same engaging 
flirt of the tail and flash of the white rump from which he 
gets his Saxon name. These birds, however, do not favour 
the very sterile and harsh parts of the desert, but are found 
within reasonable distance of the coastal belt or in the vicinity 
of cultivation. 

The most beautiful of desert birds is the Sinai Rose Finch 
which is not very suitably named as, though I have roamed 
through every part of Sinai for fourteen years and seen as 
much of bird life as it was possible to see, I never met this 
finch in the Peninsula. I have, however, always seen several 
in Petra, the old deserted City of the Nabbateans, and as 
the general colouring of the rocks in this queer isolated 
valley is rose-red the bird matches his surroundings very 
suitably. 

There is a queer little desert plover, called the Cream- 
Coloured Courser, that is common all along the coastal 
belt of the Libyan Desert and is fairly frequent in Northern 
Sinai. He is smaller and of slimmer build than the common 
plover and is an isabelline sandy colour picked out in dark 
brown with black-tipped wings. He runs rapidly on very 
thin stilt-like legs, and as these very slender legs are not visible 
when he is moving quickly one has the impression that he 
is gliding along in the air, poised about six inches off the 
ground. At much the same time of year and in the same 
sort of country one will see also the Senegal variety of the 
Stone Curlew, who is easily recognisable as his head is far 
Vot. 158.—No. 946. 32 
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too large for his body and looks grotesque and his eyes are 
absurdly large and in the ‘ goggle’ class. 

Allied to these two birds is the Little Bustard, who apes 
the habits of the Beduin Arab as he is a nomad though not a 
migrant. One might drive by car across Sinai or Southern 
Palestine and during the journey see some twenty or thirty 
bustard, registering the impression that they were most 
plentiful. After this a year, possibly two years, might pass 
and one would not notice a single specimen. The Bustard 
is one of the few birds that the Arab recognises, and for this 
reason he is honoured by having an Arabic name, Houbara. 
The explanation of this is that in palmier days when the 
Sheikhs and big men could afford to hawk, the Bustard was 
one of the birds on which they tried their falcons and he 
was also considered something of a delicacy. I remember 
when I first met the bird in South Africa I was told by the 
Boers that he was just like turkey to eat, and when I went 
to Sinai years later the Beduin assured me he was ‘ Zai dik 
roomi tammam !” (‘Exactly like turkey!’). As I have 
eaten the bird in both countries I am forced to the conclusion 
that either the Boers and the Arabs are equipped with 
indifferent palates or that mendacity is their strong point. 
The impression I received on both occasions was that he 
tasted like a very large and coarse pigeon and was only just 
edible. 

The Sand-Grouse is a recognised feature of desert scenery, 
but he either obtains his food from outlying cultivation or 
from the camel droppings on the caravan routes where 
there is a certain amount of traffic. The Sand-Grouse 
believes in doing himself well, and when one picks him up 
one realises what an extremely heavy little bird he is for his 
size. With the Sand-Grouse, whatever his species, there is 
no question of eking out a precarious existence on desert 
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seeds and small desert insects; his robust constitution re- 
quires a square feed of corn every day and he takes very good 
care he gets it. He has a most excellent Intelligence Depart- 
ment and immediately some old neglected caravan route 
comes into use again from some cause, usually connected 
with war, or some hidden wadi (valley) obtains an unprece- 
dented fall of rain with resulting sowing of barley by the 
Beduin, the sand grouse H.Q. are informed of it. Down 
they come in flights of forty or fifty, chuckling merrily 
with their high-pitched rattling note and so long as there is 
corn obtainable so long will the Sand-Grouse pay his daily 
visit to feed, but once the supply is finished that particular 
part of the desert is free from sand-grouse until it comes 
into the corn-producing market again. 

The common or Senegal Sand-Grouse frequents the Libyan 
Desert, but in Sinai this species was very rare and the birds 
who fed on our camel-tracks or corn-lands were usually 
the Coronetted and the Imperial. The Imperial is the 
largest and most senior of the family, a very glorious bird 
indeed with a conspicuous black breast that shows immedi- 
ately he takes to flight. The Sand-Grouse, unlike most 
desert birds, is very insistent on having his daily drink—in 
fact he is a bird for whom everyone must entertain a fellow 
feeling ; he likes a square meal and something with which 
to wash it down. As he flies at a prodigious rate and with 
no apparent effort this desire for a morning pick-me-up 
is no hardship whatsoever to him and he will cover forty 
miles quite cheerfully for his liquid refreshment, returning 
immediately afterwards to his feeding-ground. 

The two desert partridges, the Chikor and the Hey’s, 
have the same ideas about food as the Sand-Grouse and 
compete with them on the caravan routes and corn-lands, 
but the partridge, though very strong on the wing, has a 
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marked disinclination to fly. He travels to his feeding 
grounds on foot and when alarmed he runs, always taking 
to flight only when hard pressed. For this reason a feeding 
ground to be popular with these birds must have in its 
vicinity a rocky hill or broken gorge up or down which 
these confirmed pedestrians can make their escape. Like 
the Bustard they are nomads and travel from one spot to 
another in search of food, and I have frequently seen a big 
covey of some fourteen birds plodding steadily along a 
camel-track bound for a feeding ground some forty or fifty 
miles away. 

These partridges were most enthusiastic about my Camel 
Corps but had very little use for the Camel Police. If a 
desert post was occupied by the former there would always 
be partridges in the vicinity, but immediately the Police 
relieved the Camel Corps the partridges withdrew. One 
might have attributed this to a variety of causes, such as 
snobbishness and the preference to be in the company of a 
corps d’élite rather than with mere police, or a form of 
colour-bar because the Camel Corps were black Sudanese 
and the Police light-brown Arabs. Actually the reason 
was much more mundane and sordid; the forage of the 
Camel Corps was supplied by the Government and that of 
the Police by the men themselves. At feeding time the 
plutocratic Government animals shoved their noses into an 
enormous feed of millet and sent a third of it flying in all 
directions to show that expense was no object where they 
were concerned. The poor old Police camels, on the other 
hand, existed largely by grazing, and when they had their 
small evening meal of barley one would see them carefully 
picking up the very last grain with their long prehensile 
lips. On a police camping ground a partridge would have 
to scratch for a quarter of an hour to find one seed of barley, 
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whilst on that of the Camel Corps he could fill his 


crop to bursting-point without a single movement of his 
feet. 

One now comes to birds of prey and carrion-eaters, of 
which there are innumerable varieties from the lordly 
Golden Eagle to the tiny Lesser Kestrel, and the huge Griffon 
Vulture to the Hooded Crow. There are so many of these 
birds that live by slaughter that the marvel is any of the 
smaller varieties can survive; the fact remains, however, 
that they do survive and appear to be easily a match in wits 
and cunning for their enemies. I once saw a covey of fifteen 
half-grown partridges suddenly take cover on the side of a 
boulder-strewn hill when a pair of peregrines swooped at 
them. The pair of peregrines were joined by others until 
there were twenty or more swerving and hovering over the 
outcrop of rocks. I was endeavouring to make a water- 
colour sketch at the time and for two hours I sat watching 
the peregrines patrolling over the unfortunate young 
partridges until I imagined not one could have escaped. 
When my sketch was finished I walked over to the rocks 
and drove off the falcons and ten minutes later, after some 
calling, the covey complete to the last individual walked 
calmly off to a small spring for water. 

Actually it would seem that the birds of prey rely very 
largely for their food on big insects such as the indigenous 
locust, the scarab beetle, and the well-fed camel tick and also 
on lizards rather than on small birds. Moreover, they are 
not averse in any way to carrion and I have seen both eagles 
and peregrines on a dead camel. Of course the Golden Eagle 
would not like it to become generally known that he is 
addicted to carrion as for generations he has traded on the 
romantic picture of a royal bird soaring about the sky in a 
most regal way and only occasionally coming to earth to 
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pick up a pedigree lamb or a patrician grouse which he carries 
off to his eyrie. In point of fact the Golden Eagle will 
cheerfully ‘muck in,’ to use an Army expression, with 
hyznas and crows on a very dead camel that proclaims itself 
*’gainst the wind a mile,’ but it seems rather a shame to 
tell such a sordid story in connection with so imperial and 
aristocratic a bird. 

Another popular conception one must destroy is what one 
might call the ritual of the dead camel. There is a common 
belief that when an animal dies in the desert the various 
birds of prey swoop down upon it indiscriminately and tear 
it to pieces, but actually there is as much ceremony over the 
proceeding as takes place at a Residency dinner or a Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet. The keynote of the feast is social position, 
or perhaps one should say official seniority, by no means the 
same thing, and I sincerely hope that neither Mr. Buchanan 
nor Mr. Maxton ever sees a bird luncheon-party in the desert 
as they would be horrified to find how class distinction rules 
in the feathered world. 

The first people to go in are the Golden and Imperial 
Eagles and they squat on the carcass, making a leisurely meal 
off all the choice cuts, whilst those below the salt squat in 
a circle some yards distant and watch their betters with 
class-complexed, hungry eyes, hoping that something will 
be left for them when the ‘ Great Ones’ have finished. The 
circle of those who stand and wait is further divided up into 
social grades, for in the front rank are the Griffon or Black 
Vultures, behind them the small Egyptian variety, and in a 
vulgar and noisy mob at the back the ‘ lower ten thousand,’ 
the Brown-Necked Ravens and Hooded Crows. These 
poor relations have a very slim chance of participating, as, 
if the vultures have not finished their meal by nightfall 
there is not much hope of the morrow, because during the 
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hours of darkness the hyenas and jackals arrive for their 
share and they are always very hungry. 

Many years ago when we were passing through Kosseima 
on the Palestine frontier an Arab boy brought a young 
Golden Eagle to us and to save it from an uncertain fate we 
took charge of it, though, as we were on a seven-day trek 
in the cars, it was a great trial and responsibility. It was 
quite young and nothing more than a large ball of yellow 
downy fluff equipped at one end with a savage-looking 
hooked beak several sizes too large for it and a pair of very 
mature feet with long talons at the other end. From its 
appearance I should have said that it was ten or twelve days 
old, but its complete and utter helplessness belied this and 
gave the impression that it had but recently left the egg. 
It was apparently too weak even to open its beak and for its 
first mouthful at a meal my wife had to lift its head and open 
its mandibles, after which it would remain in this position 
punctuated by gulps so long as she would continue to stuff 
raw meat into the great cavity. 

I was rather surprised to find a bird of the eagle tribe so 
completely weak and helpless and my suspicions were 
aroused two mornings later when I found very unmistakable 
evidence that the bird had been out of its basket and at the 
other end of the room. That night in the rest-house we 
dimmed the lamp, and sat without speaking or moving, 
and after ten minutes of complete silence the eaglet, which 
had been lying in its normal position of complete limpness, 
carefully raised its head and glared round the room with 
two hard yellow but very intelligent eyes. It was an 
uncanny sight to see this immature bird, who for three days 
had been adopting the pose of the very young and pathetically 
helpless fledgling with closed eyes, suddenly coming to life 
and staring at one with all the intense ferocity of the adult bird. 
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Then cautiously it raised one huge foot and gripped the 
edge of the basket with its claws ; it drew itself up on to 
the side, flopped heavily to the ground, and scuttled across 
the room with its small unfeathered wings raised. At this 
stage my wife turned the lamp up and immediately the 
eaglet dropped where it stood and became once more the 
helpless fledgling ! It is of course quite a usual form of 
self-protection on the part of small birds, particularly the 
plover and partridge species, to remain crouched and abso- 
lutely motionless, but this young eaglet went rather further 
than this and most definitely acted a part—that of pathetic 
helplessness—with consummate skill. 

This Golden Eagle is now in the Cairo Zoological Gardens, 
but he is not a good specimen as when we presented him as a 
fledgling he was kept in a small closed basket for several 
weeks in which he could not raise his body ; the result of 
this carelessness is that both his wings are badly deformed 
and he cannot fold them properly. I may add that this 
disaster occurred before the days of Khadri Bey, the present 
very capable Director of the Gardens. 

There are three varieties of vulture in the Egyptian and 
Palestine deserts, the well-known Griffon, the Black Vulture 
who wears a sort of Medici collar of feathers round his neck 
emphasising the fact that his head is bald, and the Egyptian 
Vulture, a much smaller bird with staring feathers at the 
back of his head suggesting unbrushed hair, and an almost 
unnecessarily long and cruelly-hooked beak. None of 
these species is particularly plentiful, but like the Royal 
Artillery and their motto ‘ Ubique,’ they are always present 
where they are required. 

There is some mystery about the vulture and the sense 
that tells him where a meal is spread for him in the desert. 
In South Africa the theory is that he is circling always some 
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thousands of feet up in the blue dome of the sky and from 
this position with his remarkable powers of vision he has a 
view of an enormous expanse of country. This seems to 
be a reasonable explanation in South Africa, for whenever 
an animal drops in its tracks small circling specks immediately 
appear overhead, gradually becoming larger and larger till 
finally they flop to earth as huge lumbering aasvogel. 

On several occasions in Egypt, however, I have seen vul- 
tures in large numbers flying towards a feast but so far 
away from it that there could be no question whatsoever of 
their either sighting it or scenting it. The clearest case of 
this was in connection with a camel that I saw just after it 
had died on the Darb el Haj about twenty miles west of 
Nekhl in Sinai. Its Arab owners were standing over it 
and beginning to shift its load to other animals as I arrived 
in my car. In attendance there were already a couple of 
Egyptian vultures and about half a dozen ravens squatting 
at a respectful distance. 

I travelled on across the plain some ten miles to Sudr 
Heitan and then through the mountainous country of the 
Dar el Haj on the far side of which, in full view of Suez, I 
stopped for lunch. Shortly afterwards vultures of both the 
Griffon and Black varieties started to pass overhead in an 
almost constant stream, every one flying fairly low and very 
fast and heading due east for the camel lying on the road 
some twenty-five to thirty miles away. 

Vultures are not a particularly common sight in Sinai 
and they are only in evidence when there is carrion about. 
Also, owing to the fact that there is not much camel-caravan 
traffic nowadays a dead animal in the desert is a fairly rare 
and not by any means a daily or weekly occurrence. It is 
therefore quite safe to assume that the big flock of vultures 
that passed over my head for about half an hour were 
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flying towards the dead camel I had seen and not to some 
other that had conveniently and coincidentally died at the 
same time in close proximity to my luncheon place. 

If by any chance they had sighted it from the sky—and 
the ability to pick up a moderately small object like a camel 
at a distance of thirty miles is more than the most enthusi- 
astic ornithologist would claim for a vulture—it seems reason- 
able to suppose that they would have flown to the spot at 
the height of several thousand feet and have then descended 
instead of coming down to only a hundred feet and beating 
against a head wind. Unless the vulture is gifted with a 
power of: scent beyond anything we are able to imagine 
he must possess some sixth sense which we cannot under- 
stand that tells him of the presence of carrion. 

Last of all the birds one comes to the Sparrow, who is 
not a desert inhabitant in the real sense of the word but, 
like the Germans and Italians, he is faced with an ever- 
increasing population and therefore is imbued with the idea 
of colonial expansion which causes him to emigrate to 
Beduin encampments and lonely police posts in the wastes 
beyond. Every Arab village swarms with sparrows and 
they are unlike our British sparrows because, instead of 
being smartly clad and well-turned-out, they are loosely- 
feathered, untidy, and look frowsy. The worst one can 
say of most birds is that their good points are outweighed 
by their wicked deeds and only a few come under this 
category ; in the case of the Egyptian and Palestinian sparrow 
one cannot put up the slightest defence, for he is a full hundred 
per cent pest and all his deeds are evil. He exists solely to 
raid gardens and cornsfields and when a rich feast of cater- 
pillars or other insects is spread for him he refuses to touch 
them, for apparently he has a fellow-feeling for any other 
pest that ravages garden produce. 
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When the locust invasion came across Sinai and Southern 
t the | Palestine in 1930 and all the birds of the desert rallied to 
assist the locust-fighting forces the sparrow showed up in 


-and | his true colours as a Conscientious Objector and refused to 
amel strike a blow. While other and better birds were suffering 
husi- | from the pangs of acute indigestion through over-eating in 
son- | the cause of humanity, the heedless sparrow went about his 


ot at — unlawful occasions and adopted that self-righteous attitude 
aided of ‘ Business as Usual’ we all found so aggravating during 
ting the other ‘Great War.’ 


th a 

gine 

der- 

. . A SALUTATION. 

he O Night, it is a rich fate to have been 

ides Thy pool, thy priest, thy cat, thy fugitive, 

jog Gladdening at thy plover’s cry, thy cradled moon, 
_— And the swift whistle of a black phalanx of wings, 
esi Fearing thy spectral trees and knuckly roots 


al Which grasp the edges of the rank lagoon, 


ely- Or with my lamp upon some clouded field 

cole So that my leg-shadows, like mighty shears, 

hed Hewed thy solid darkness. I have seen 

this Thee like a temple arrayed, often have held 

oul Thy twinkling lights and all thy heavy years 

- In my own bosom, and have drunk strength to live 
lh A hundred lives from thy deep spiritual springs. 


JOHN THOMPSON. 














INDIA AGAIN. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL HARRY LEWIN. 
I 
CANTONMENTS AND RAJASTHAN. 


WE are revisiting India. My wife left that country as a girl 
when her father, Lord Roberts, handed over the appoint- 
ment of Commander-in-Chief of the Army and returned 
home to England after completing forty-one years’ service in 
India, while I left it as a subaltern some years later on the 
outbreak of the South African War. 

We have been staying at Meerut in the United Provinces 
with our son, who is serving there in the Army. It is 
intensely interesting to see again the people and surroundings 
we knew so well. ‘The land of my adoption,’ as Lord 
Roberts called it; and it certainly has received us as no 
new-comers, for since our arrival we have been honoured 
by a succession of Indian callers of many different grades and 
castes, who welcomed us with all the charm and courtliness 
for which the East is rightly famous. 

Among their number came a fine, commanding old 
gentleman—a Mohamedan Nawab of considerable local 
standing. He is head of an Afghan family who have been 
settled in India, near Delhi, for three generations. They 
were originally Khans, of a district in Afghanistan, and, as is 
by no means uncommon in those parts, a blood-feud of old 
standing existed between them and a powerful neighbouring 
clan. When in 1838 the British Government moved an 
army to Kabul and placed their nominee, Shah Shooja, upon 
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the Afghan throne, the hostile clan threw in their lot with 
Dost Mahomed Khan, the opposing claimant to Shah Shooja, 
and consequently the family of our visitor promptly espoused 
the British point of view. 

Their decision was, at the time, unfortunate for them, 
for in the subsequent defeat of the British forces and the 
flight of Shah Shooja, many of their clan, men, women and 
children, were massacred, and the remainder fled to India as 
penniless fugitives. Happily their devotion to the British 
cause was rewarded by the Indian Government by the award 
of the title Nawab, a money pension, and grant of land in 
the United Provinces. 

Here again they showed their trust and belief in the 
British Raj, for on the outbreak of the Mutiny on roth May, 
1857, the nephew of the Nawab who had fled from Kabul 
risked his life to save that of the Commissioner of Meerut, 
Mr. Greathead, to the disadvantage of a bullet-wound in his 
thigh, which, however, did not deter him from daily service 
in the saddle with a squadron of horse which the Nawab 
raised among his relatives and followers and placed at the 
disposal of General ArchdaleWilson commanding the column 
which marched from Meerut to besiege Delhi. During the 
siege and subsequent operations this small force of irregular 
cavalry rendered invaluable service. In the Afghan War of 
1878-9 the family were again present with the British forces 
and served in various capacities under Lord Roberts, and 
accompanied him on his march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
where their local knowledge and experience was of inestim- 
able advantage to the Intelligence branch of the Staff. 

Again in the Great War no fewer than twenty-three 
members of the family took service, mostly in the Army, 
and served with marked distinction on all the fronts in which 
the Indian Army was engaged. 
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The Nawab who called on us—grandson of the first holder 
of the title—is a man of more than middle age, a command- 
ing figure, spare and tall with white pointed beard. He 
wears Afghan dress with the conical cap, or ‘ kulla,’ common 
to all Mohamedans, with tightly wound pugaree of 
‘putto’ cloth. A shooting accident in the hip causes him 
to walk with a limp and to require the aid of a stout walking 
stick, which, however, the old gentleman, when at rest, 
handles more like a sword than a crutch. He was accom- 
panied by his brother, a retired deputy collector of the 
Indian Civil Service—a very different figure. He speaks 
English perfectly and was dressed in the tweed suit of an 
English country gentleman, but wore the kulla and pugaree 
similar to that of his elder brother. It was interesting to note 
the demeanour of the younger to the elder, for despite his 
superior education and status as a senior Civil servant, his 
respect and deference to the head of the clan was quite 
marked. He interpreted the Nawab’s remarks for our 
benefit and occasionally interpolated a comment or two of 
his own, but it was the Nawab who dominated the conversa- 
tion, and, until he relapsed into silence and had had his say, 
the younger brother remained discreetly in the background. 

In political views the Nawab may be described as tending 
essentially to the Right. He had no use for modern theories 
of universal suffrage, or too much freedom of speech. The 
purpose of a Government was, he held, to govern, and he 
brought the walking stick to ‘ the carry’ and then ‘the guard’ 
to indicate that he would be prepared to take drastic action if 
authority was opposed. He was particularly definite in his 
indignation against the propaganda being put forward by 
a Hindu Congress now sitting in the adjacent town. 
Apparently a scurrilous pamphlet, which had obtained 
Government sanction in Bombay, was being broadcast. 
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This hurls abuse on all forms of government, and upon the 
Mohamedan faith in particular. The Nawab appealed to 
us to say why such outrages were permitted? He would 
allow no man to revile another’s religion. (In passing, 
however, he let fall a remark or two referring to undesirables 
and slaves which included, we were given to understand, all 
those who were not of his faith and who dwelt south of the 
Punjab !) “‘ No,” he announced firmly, he would not allow 
such people to hold Congresses. They should feel the full 
rigour of the law—and the thick walking stick was again 
brought into play to demonstrate the correct functions of 
law and order. 

Turning to more personal topics the Nawab asked for 
leave to bring his granddaughters next day to pay their 
respects to my wife, and when the hour of their call had 
been arranged, and detailed explanations given of their names, 
ages and accomplishments, the Nawab and his brother with- 
drew, with many protestations of their undying devotion to 
our family lineage, and us and our son, in particular. 

Next morning the old gentleman was again with us, 
driving up in a tonga with his three granddaughters in 
attendance, all closely veiled in voluminous ‘ burkhas’ of 
blue silk, as usually worn by Mohamedan ladies of rank. 

Seeing them arrive thus veiled I hastily withdrew from 
out sitting-room, leaving my wife alone to receive the 
party. I was, however, speedily informed that my 
absence was quite uncalled for and it was hoped I would 
return as soon as possible. This I did and was introduced 
by the Nawab to three tall and graceful young ladies of 
charming appearance who looked the mere male frankly in 
the face without the smallest embarrassment. They were 
gorgeously apparelled in gowns of silk and velvet richly 
embroidered in gold. The eldest wore Afghan dress. The 
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second that of a Mughal princess—which the Nawab 
explained his family were entitled to wear—and the third 
wore the dress of a Punjab Mohamedan lady of to-day. 
They spoke English with quaint intonation. Their visit 
lasted about half an hour and was interesting as showing the 
trend of thought among young Mohamedan ladies in 
India to-day. 

Another of our visitors has been an old Indian officer, 
now retired and living some thirty miles from Meerut, who 
had been one of the four bodyguard orderlies to Lord 
Roberts in the South African War. Hearing we were here 
the old gentleman got into his uniform with belt and sword 
complete, and put himself and two grandsons into one of the 
innumerable motor-buses which now ply along the trunk 
roads in India and came to welcome us back. His entry, 
with the hilt of his sword thrust forward to us to touch, in 
token that he and his arms were ours to serve, was in accord- 
ance with time-honoured custom of the martial races. His 
grandsons were introduced and saluted, and then Saleh Singh 
—for that was the old warrior’s name—turned and gazed at 
my wife, gazed intently and then spoke. ‘ Yes, yes, that is 
the Miss Sahib who I guarded at Bloemfontein, at Pretoria, 
when the Lard Sahib—Lard Rabaarts led the Army, and we 
—we of his people, had the honour to serve him. Of a 
certainty it is the Miss Sahib—and this is her son.’ And then 
we settled down to rehearse all the forgotten incidents of the 
South African War, every word and almost every movement 
of the Jung-I-Laht Sahib (Commander-in-Chief) being 
remembered and treasured with amazing fidelity. The two 
grandsons are to follow the only proper calling for all good 
people—the Army—and God being good, they shall rise to 
rank and honour in the service of the Sirkar. As we talked 
he slowly produced from his breast pocket a watch which he 
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held forward in both hands. ‘ Read,’ he said, ‘ read the 


writing,’ and he drew attention to an engraved inscription 
on the back of the watch, which ran : ‘ Presented by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts to Duffadar Saleh Singh 14 Bengal 
Lancers in gratitude for his faithful and unwearying service 
as personal orderly throughout the South African Campaign 
—1900.’ The old gentleman would hardly let the watch 
leave his hands as I slowly deciphered the inscription, and 
when I had read it aloud he again clasped the watch in both 
hands and reconsigned it to a small bag which he placed 
with reverence in his breast pocket and carefully buttoned 
over the pocket flap. 

He then stood in salute and asked had he leave to go? 
Again the sword hilt was advanced and again touched, and he 
moved slowly backwards to the door preceded by his 
grandsons, and there on the threshold he again saluted with 
protestations of his devotion to us all and took his leave. 
A fine type of the Indian officer and gentleman. The 
memory of such men and of the long British association in 
service with them was a stimulating and happy remembrance 
of his visit. 

Certainly among the classes we have been meeting, 
India of to-day is but little changed. There is the same 
courtesy and good breeding. The same simple trust and 
belief in the integrity of the British race. The same family 
pride in their service to, and their association with, the 
British Raj. The same marvellous veneration towards 
the King Emperor—the Power so few of them have ever 
seen. 

No, thank heaven, the spirit of our old friends still 
lives even if it is not apparent in the pronouncements of 
the political spokesmen and the daily Press of India of 
to-day. 

Vow. 138.—No. 946. 33 
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While at Meerut we received a warm-hearted invitation 
to visit one of the Indian States of Rajputana. In order to 
see more of the country and people we decided to travel by 
motor-car, in preference to the railway, and, despite the 
often primitive condition of the roads, I would always 
recommend a visitor to adopt this method for journeys 
which can be accomplished within the span of a cold-weather 
day. 

Naturally a motor journey in India is different to one at 
home. In most cases one is fortunate if there is a strip of 
macadam roadway running down the centre of the broad 
track which is called a road. It is then termed a ‘ pukka’ 
road and we consider ourselves lucky that the Public Works 
Department of India has decided that the route we are 
following is of sufficient importance to demand something 
more than Irish bridges over the intervening nullahs or 
dry-water courses, and a bridge of boats over any rivers that 
may happen to cross our path. With the ribband of macadam 
roadway along our route we made good progress. In 
India, one’s speed is not so much regulated by the volume of 
traffic on the road, as by the eccentricities of those who use 

it. The two main classes one meets are the motor-omnibuses 
and the ox-drawn carts. The former are weird contraptions, 
generally in the last stages of decay, and always grossly 
overloaded with humans as well as baggage. Arms, legs, 
elbows and feet protrude from every window and door, 
while they ply along at a round speed, often over thirty 
miles per hour, swaying from side to side, the driver, usually 
a small and insignificant little man, squeezed casually in 
with a hoard of passengers sharing the driving-seat with him. 
How he has room or power to manipulate his wheel, brakes, 
or gears is an unsolved mystery. More often than not we 
are inclined to believe he controls none of them, judging by 
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the erratic progress of his vehicle. As we approach, watch- 
ing its variations from one side of the macadamed track to 
the other, we are in permanent doubt as to whether we should 
stick to the accepted rule of the road and steer to the left, 
or, for safety’s sake, go straight towards the ditch on the 
left, and halt while the Juggernaut lurches wildly past. 
Usually we split the difference, and drop to third gear while 
clearing off the macadam on to the unmetalled track on the 
left. No sooner have we done this than the motor-bus, 
which up to the last moment had appeared solely intent on 
ramming tactics, full steam ahead, changes course, swerves 
wildly to the left, careers off the macadam and swirls round 
on the right, spouting high in air whirlwinds of dust, 
enveloping and blinding us. We hastily apply our brakes 
and pull up waiting for the storm to be overpast, and fearful 
of heading into disaster. At length we can see a few yards 
and cautiously resume our way. The bus has passed behind 
us in a wall of dust, and for fifty yards or more neither of us 
have had the smallest advantage from the macadam track, 
for both of us, from different motives, have shunned its 
course. 

The ox-wagons impede us by different methods. They 
generally move in strings of three or four, following one 
another leisurely down the road. No sooner do they 
start upon their journey than in most instances each driver 
wraps his head in his mantle or blanket, and resigns himself 
to the deepest slumber, while the mild-eyed, silver-grey 
coloured humped oxen proceed at their own measured pace 
down the centre of the pukka road. As we approach we 
sound our horn in the hope that the oncoming carts will 
give us room upon the causeway—vain hope. The drivers 
remain wrapped in sleep, and the bullocks pursue their course 
unheeding. There is nothing for it but to plunge to the 
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left into the dusty side-track. As we do so, the placid pair 
of oxen become aware of our approach and lurch slowly 
away to the opposite side. We are thankful for small 
mercies, for this slight change of direction enables us to keep 
our off wheels on the macadam and thus avoid the full 
measure of the side-track dust and wheel-ruts. Lucky are 
we if circumstances continue to drift in these conditions, 
but fate as often as not turns their course through the sudden 
awakening of the slumbering driver. The sleeping huddled 
bundle suddenly springs to life, and his attention is riveted 
by the fact that his oxen are digressing towards the side- 
ditch without his becoming aware of the reason, in the form 
of our motor-car confronting them. His hastily aroused and 
limited intelligence permits him only to apply the age-old 
remedy of a hurried twist to the oxens’ tails, turning them 
sharply back to mid-road and towards us. Luckily, how- 
ever, early experience has warned us of this idiosyncrasy, 
and we had kept well away to the near side, thus avoiding 
collision. 

We journey thus mile after mile across a flat plain, irrigated 
by numerous wells, with oxen drawing water either by 
means of Persian wheels, or more usually a large leather bag 
suspended by a rope running over a wheel down into the 
well. This is drawn to the surface by two oxen yoked to 
the end of the rope and working down an inclined plane 
which thus gives increased weight to their draft. 

The crops are mostly sugar-cane, with patches of vivid 
green barley and lucerne. There is a never-ending company 
of wayfarers upon the road, most of whom are carrying upon 
head or shoulders what are probably all their worldly goods. 
Occasionally, one more opulent than the rest, will be riding 
a small pony, while his wife or servant follows bearing the 
baggage and bedding of the party. ‘I met a hundred men 
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upon the road to Delhi—and all of them were my brothers,’ 
is an Indian proverb, and certainly the goodwill and friend- 
liness of these brethren of the road, one to another, is 
remarkable. Usually a line of trees on either side, planted 
wide on the limits of the road, afford shelter from the sun 
to the traveller. After about fifty miles the country becomes 
more barren. Rough rocky hills begin to rise to right and 
left. The number of wayfarers decreases. We cross a 
broad nullah with high banks, the road descending through 
a winding gorge. On the far side we cross the boundary 
into the Indian state, and the country becomes wilder every 
mile. The hills close in upon the road which begins to wind 
among thern and to rise and fall as it crosses over spurs and 
descends into interlying valleys. Small forts with crenellated 
battlements begin to crown the more commanding hill tops. 
Gradually these grow larger as we approach the capital, and 
are surrounded by lines of loop-holed walls running along 
the highest contours. The central buildings of these forti- 
fications become large baronial castles, the seats of baronial 
chiefs—for we are now in feudal territory, the barons or 
‘thakurs’ holding their lands by right of service rendered 
to their overlord, the reigning Prince of the State. The 
road is good going and winds up through gorges and over 
rocky plains until we arrive at the gates of an almost deserted 
town of palaces, perched on either side of a precipitous 
valley. Each building is surrounded by high crenellated 
walls encircling gardens and ornamental water-tanks. 
Their architecture is of the delicate and beautiful Rajput 
style. Graceful domes and ‘chhattris’—smaller domes, 
placed at the corners of a building, and supported solely by 
four delicately fluted pillars——The domes rise from the flat 
roofs of one-storied buildings, the more important of which 
are largely built of white marble, often beautifully embel- 
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lished with inlaid borders of great refinement and taste. 


We pursue our way through a narrow street bordered by 
these enchanting buildings until we arrive at the opposite 
gate of the city walls and issue into a plain dotted with 
gardens and trees, looking green and cool, in the dazzling 
sunlight. Crossing this for a couple of miles we enter 
through the gates of the new city, a walled town, the interior 
laid out in geometrical squares, with streets fifty yards wide 
running at right angles to each other. The houses on either 
side, three or four storeys high, form a uniform fagade in 
shades of rose pink, so that the vista that meets our, eye is 
imposing and colourful. Shops of every conceivable 
oriental variety form the ground story, mere box-like rabbit 
holes opening on to the street. A swarm of humanity is 
busy with an infinite variety of industries, cloth-workers, 
dyers, brass-workers, jewellers, silk merchants, grain dealers, 
sweetmeat sellers and food purveyors. Bullock-carts, pack- 
mules and donkeys, ekkas, tongas, fakirs and mendicants 
throng the streets. We have our work cut out to thread 
our way through the throng to the accompaniment of a 
liberal obligato from our horn and electric syren. At last 
we reach the opposite city gate and are again in. the country. 
A short two miles brings us to our host’s house, and we 
swing in under a cream-coloured gateway, domed and 
‘ chhattried ’ as all such Rajput gates are, into a charming 
English garden of lawns and walks, ablaze on all sides with 
poinsettias, cannas and bougainvillza. 

The house, raised on a wide terrace, is a perfect example 
of Rajput architecture, some two hundred years old, brought 
up to date in excellent taste, without disturbing the charm 
and character of the building. Built originally as the 
hunting-box of one of the Princes, it fell out of favour for 
such purposes many years ago, and has passed through 
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various vicissitudes since, until its present tenant took 
it in hand and evolved the charming home which met 
our eyes. A delightful ending to a fascinating motor 
journey. 

Last night a delightful company came to dinner. Among 
them a Rajput nobleman or ‘ thakur,’ who has lately retired 
from the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Maharajah’s 
army. A grand old soldier and gentleman, he is a kinsman 
of the famous General Sir Pretab Singh, by whom he had 
been brought up, and under whom he had fought in China 
in the time of the Boxer rebellion, and in France in 1914. 
He spoke English perfectly and is an earnest student of 
English affairs and literature. His conversation was most 
easy and interesting, with a delightful sense of humour. 
His admiration and regard for his patron and guardian, Sir 
Pretab, is unbounded, although it was not until he came to 
years of discretion that he fully appreciated the advantages of 
his position. ‘There was more of his riding whip in his 
curriculum than I appreciated when young,’ he explained 
with a laugh, ‘ and he never spared any of us! _ If we failed, 
we knew what we were in for, but he made men of us 
and we all thank him.’ He told us a delightful anecdote 
of a relation of his, the ruler of a neighbouring Rajput 
State, who, when approached by a leader of the Congress 
Party to know if he might visit the Maharajah and his State 
to lay his views before his people and make the ‘ aspirations 
of the Indian people’ known to them, most courteously 
replied that he would be charmed to receive the leader and 
to have the pleasure of making his acquaintance. He would, 
in fact, give orders that he was to be regarded as a State guest 
during his stay, and was even prepared to extend his hospital- 
ity for a period of four or five years should the distinguished 
speaker feel that his State was worthy of a visit. Despite 
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the warm terms in which this courteous invitation was 
couched, there had never been any response on the part of 
the leader of ‘ national thought,’ yet we were assured the 
Maharajah’s warm welcome is still open to him ! 

We gathered that the views of Congress had made no great 
headway in Rajputana. To the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, the timely advent of the monsoon, combined with a 
possible reduction of land revenue, still remains their chief 
interest. 

The old General, in his Rajput dress, his pugaree tied 
in the well-known Rajput style, running low on the left of 
the face and sweeping up to a rakish cock on the right side, 
his white jodhpur breeches with black coat buttoned close 
round the throat is a distinguished figure to see and a delight- 
ful companion to meet—a Rathore nobleman to his finger- 
tips. No wonder the Afghan and Mughal emperors found 
Rajputana a hard nut to crack and left it to be consolidated 
by others! Rajputana is certainly a country to see. Its 
system of government is undoubtedly ‘ feudal,’ not to say 
autocratic, which would assuredly shock all ‘ Liberal,’ 
* Advanced’ and ‘ Left’ schools of thought in England. But 
there is a spirit of clanship and brotherhood from highest 
to the lowest which many, under more advanced forms of 
rule, might well follow. 

However that may be, Rajputana is the land of India’s 
aristocracy, of feudal romance and chivalry. As Todd in his 
classic work on RAJASTHAN wrote many years ago— There 
is not a petty State in Rajasthan which has not had its 
Thermopyle, and hardly a city which has not produced its 
Leonidas.’ Such are the Rajputs. A race of gentlemen and 
sportsmen, who have rendered yeoman service on innumer- 
able occasions to their King Emperor, and Feudal Lords. 
[The North-West Frontier Province will be published in November.| 




















THE BADGER. 


A shadow is stealing through the wood 
Where the wild things find their livelihood : 
Where the ivy creeps, 
And the bluebell steeps 
The air in fragrance, 
And rusty heaps 
Of last year’s leaves are a rustling dread 
Of betraying sound to the wild things’ tread. 


There’s a sudden chill in the dawning air 
And the badger sniffs as he nears his lair ; 
His lip turns back 
As he winds the track 
Of a prowling poacher 
With bulging sack : 
Bulging with rabbits that cost him nought 
But a night of sleep—and a world of thought ! 


The ruffling rooster hails the day ; 
The fox glides home with his limp-necked prey, 
And the world awakes. 
The badger shakes 
His dew-wet coat, 
And sedately takes 
His homeward path through the pearly haze, 
As it melts to gold in the sun’s first rays. 


ANGELA HENDERSON, 












GARDENIA. 
BY P. Y. BETTS. 


OLIVER MarcraVvE took a sip of cognac, rolled it round his 
tongue, savoured it, swallowed it, and sighed—as he might 
well sigh, for it was Grande Fine Champagne 1858, from 
a last precious bottle opened, as it appeared, in my honour, 
for all that I was an undistinguished student unknown to 
him a week before. Then he set his liqueur glass down 
on the walnut coffee-table between us, leant back in his 
chair and over the pointed arch of his finger-tips, which 
met precisely, he looked at me. He nodded once or twice, 
reflectively. 

“So you are the nephew of the divine Rosalba?’ he 
said at last. 

‘Her great-nephew,’ I corrected him. 

He shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

‘“Bheu! fugaces...”’ he murmured, stretching out 
a fine hand towards his cognac. 

This remark was so perfectly in character that it put me 
finally at my ease, exactly dovetailing as it did with those 
other glimpses of the old gentleman’s personality as revealed 
to me during the course of this evening’s excellent dinner. 
The brocaded smoking-jacket, the neatly pointed imperial, 
the vintage brandy, and now the Odes of Horace—all these 
were surely the hall-niarks of that rare survival in our time, 
a gentleman of the old school. I was interested to meet at 
last one of the products of that unrepeatable conjunction of 
fin de siécle, a classical education, and a safe 5 per cent mini- 
mum on inherited investments, and I admired his exquisite 
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manners with their lavender-hued ninetyish bloom still upon 
them. I had been somehow flattered when as the result of 
a few minutes’ casual talk together at the Valloncourts’ 
reception the other evening I had received the next day an 
invitation to dine with him to-night at his home in the 
avenue Victor Hugo—flattered in spite of myself, charmed 
willy-nilly by his antique courtliness while recognising it 
as the flower of a mental attitude and mode of life that in 
theory I derided. 

By name he had not been completely unknown to me, 
for though by no means a celebrity he had a certain reputa~ 
tion as a music critic and a writer on the fine arts. His 
essays, of which I happened to have read one or two, were 
scholarly, urbane and unexceptionable, with a faint odour 
of pot-pourri hanging about them, giving the impression 
that he had never really got over Cézanne. As I learnt 
afterwards, he was also something of a figure in the culti- 
vated and somewhat embalmed sections of Parisian society 
in which he moved, where he was looked upon as an estab- 
lished dilettante and where his exquisite little dinners, 
backed up by a classic cellar, were quite a feature. It was 
therefore natural that he should be present at the Vallon- 
courts’ musical reception, at which two or three times a 
year there was given by the most accomplished performers 
chamber music of the first quality. Some friends of mine, 
the Van Doons, who were connected with the American 
summer school of music at Fontainebleau and knew the 
Valloncourts well, had brought me along that evening, and 
they had pointed out to me Oliver Margrave, who was at 
the moment in conversation with Madame Valloncourt and 
Casimir Broucque, the violinist. I had already noticed 
Margrave, for with his fine head, neat white pointed beard 
and slight figure, he was extremely elegant and almost © 
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dandified in appearance—but for the beard, it had occurred 
to me, not unlike Sargent’s portrait of Coventry Patmore. 
Presently I was introduced to him, and it happened that 
the talk turned, discreetly, on the comparative merits of 
two rival prime donne who were among the guests. Mar- 
grave had gently disposed of both, relegating them to the 
third rank of singers, but I was inclined to champion one 
of them, citing her recent performance in Der Freischiitz. 
It was then that Margrave, with the most delicate and 
indulgent of gestures, as of one who had been in Arcady, 
remarked : 

* Ah, but then you never heard Rosalba sing .. .’ 

‘Rosalba?’ At the name, Janet Van Doon, who had 
introduced me to Margrave, turned to him with a smile. 
* I must warn you, Mr. Margrave, that there’s nothing about 
the Rosalba legend that Mr. Glaive won’t know already— 
he happens to be her nephew or something, so you must go 
carefully on facts. Isn’t that so, Peter ?’ she appealed to me. 

“Only as far as family details are concerned,’ I pointed 
out. ‘Rosalba’s professional triumphs were a bit before 
my time.’ After all, she was simply Great-aunt Rosie to 
me and always had been; it was therefore not altogether 
easy for me to associate her with that legendary nineteenth- 
century Rosalba who, from all accounts, seemed to have 
combined in her person the best attributes of a Lily Langtry, 
a Bernhardt and a Jenny Lind. There was no doubt that 
she must have been a beautiful woman of charming per- 
sonality and great talent who, had she been born fifty years 
later, would have become a film star of the first magnitude, 
but I had known her far too long as Great-aunt Rosie to 
think romantically about her. I imagine that in the fullness 
of time the third generation of Garbos will feel much the 
same about Great-aunt Greta—it can hardly be otherwise. 
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As it happened, however, I was not then called on to 
embark upon the topic of my famous great-aunt, for at 
that moment people began to take their places for the per- 
formance of a Mozart clarinet quintet. Directly this was 
over I made my excuses and left—for I had arranged to 
meet some friends at the Papillon d’Or at midnight—so I 
had no further talk with old Margrave that evening and 
indeed never gave him another thought till his courteous 
note arrived the next day inviting me to dine with him one 
night the following week. Slightly flattered, as I have 
said, and slightly curious, I had accepted his invitation. 
The dinner had been choice, enhanced by wines that even 
to my uncouth palate were exquisite, and our conversation 
throughout the meal had been easy but impersonal. Oliver 
Margrave knew from the Valloncourts that I was in Paris 
to study painting, and from this point the conversation 
ranged naturally outward over the fields of French art. It 
was not till dinner was over and we were warming our 
hearts at his heavenly brandy that his mention of the ‘ divine 
Rosalba’ sounded the first personal note of the evening, 
The great drawing-room was dim except for the golden 
circle of lamplight where we sat near the open window, 
beyond which the tender autumn night was brimming Paris 
up with blue. 


6 6c * 99? 


Eheu ! fugaces labuntur anni,”’ the old man mur- 
mured, in the tone of luxurious melancholy in which my 
elders habitually refer to that fabulous golden age, the-days- 
before-the-war. It seems to have been a perfectly mar- 
vellous world up till the time when I was born into it—so 
my elders assure me. I am obliged to take their word for 
it, but I sometimes wish they did not find it necessary to 
speak of the pre-war era in that never-never kind of voice, 
as if life had ceased to be worth living while I was still in 
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petticoats. Detecting this special forty-years-back note in 
my host’s voice I guessed that I was in for a bout of nostalgic 
reminiscence and glanced surreptitiously at the clock, for I 
was meeting a girl at eleven-thirty. But there was plenty 
of time, and since the excellent dinner had put me in mellow 
good humour I settled down tolerantly enough to drink 
the old gentleman’s brandy and annotate yet another dis- 
quisition on those grand Edwardian days when I was still 
a peevish and unfulfilled spermatozoon. 

‘Rosalba is my grandmother’s half-sister,’ I explained. 
* You see, she had an Italian mother and an Irish father, who 
after his first wife’s death married again, this time an Eng- 
lishwoman. My grandmother belongs to this second family. 
There were no other children except Rosalba by the first 
marriage, and she and my grandmother were brought up 
together and always remained good friends in spite of 
unlike temiperaments and the quite different kind of lives 
they led after they grew up. For Rosalba quarrelled with 
my great-grandfather—they were both pretty fiery-tem- 
pered people—and ran away from home and lived @ la 
Murger, an unheard-of thing for a girl to do in those days, 
and after a sort of Grace Moore Odyssey, singing in Con- 
tinental cafés and so on, she was taken up by Lazzarini the 
impresario and eventually made a big name for herself as 
a singer; whereas my grandmother stayed at home like 
a sweet little English miss and presently married my grand- 
father and brought up a nice steady ordinary English family, 
of which my mother was one. When Rosalba was in 
England she often used to stay with Granny, so naturally I 
got to know her quite well, though of course she was already 
long past her hey-day by then and had gone into retirement 
years before. Asa matter of fact I’ve never in my life heard 
her sing, but from all accounts she was a world-beater.’ 
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‘A world-beater. A world-beater.’ Margrave smiled, 
repeating the word almost dreamily, as if it tickled his fancy. 
‘That perhaps would be your modern way of putting it— 
I should rather say she was a world-enchanter. Rosalba 
. . . I think she must have been the loveliest woman in the 
world, and she had a voice that could have charmed the 
gates of heaven open—the very gates of heaven,’ he said 
again, in a quiet voice that somehow made the extravagant 
words believable. Put down in cold type they may look 
ridiculous, but as he uttered them they were dignified by 
a perfect sincerity. Almost against my will, my heart 
warmed a little towards this old man. I saw him clearly 
enough for what he was, a mannered old romantic, back- 
ward-looking, out of touch with reality, no longer a channel 
through which the hot life flowed, and yet my heart warmed 
to him. I lifted my glass again to my lips and the lovely 
night outside brimmed up with blue like a bowl of darkness. 

‘Tell me about Rosalba,’ I invited. 

He was silent for a moment amongst his hoarded dreams, 
brooding over their secret and antique brightness. 

‘There is not much to tell,’ he replied at last, ‘ except 
that I loved Rosalba with my whole heart and that I never 
possessed her. No doubt that will seem a poor sort of tale 
to you, who are one of a generation that is said to account 
possession to be nine-tenths of the law of love’ (and he 
smiled across at me indulgently enough). ‘ but for me there 
are certain compensations. Whether these compensations 
seem as real to you as they are to me depends, of course, 
upon whether you believe, as I do, that a graceful gesture 
is the most significant thing in life—that gestures, in fact, 
plot the outline of a man’s entire design of living. I am 
not one of those who believe, in the Wordsworthian manner, 
that the measure of a man can be taken from his little name- 
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less unremembered acts—I say it is the single gesture that 
sets the standard of ideal human conduct. Sir Walter 
Ralegh spreading his cloak in the mud, Sir Philip Sidney 
offering the cup of water at Zutphen, Oates going out into 
the snow to die, Thomas Cranmer thrusting his right hand 
first into the flames——’ 

‘I think I see what you mean,’ | interrupted him ; ‘ accord- 
ing to your idea, gestures are thc high-spots, the peaks that 
hint at the height of the superman to come ?’ 

‘Exactly. The best of a man’s life—and even if unre- 
marked or unremembered, still the best, the high-water 
mark. If you understand this, you will not perhaps find 
my brief tale completely insignificant. 

“I was a young man then, about as old as you are now, 
for this was forty-five years ago or as near as makes no 
matter. Forty-five years ago, in the gay nineties we still 
hear so much about—I suppose it all seems very remote and 
historic to you now and as unreal as the Waterloo ball, but 
believe me it was real enough once, it was pure life to me 
in the days when I was your age. Oh, it is hard for a 
young man to understand that there was ever real life before 
it flowed through him, or that there will ever be a time 
when the main stream of life will flow through him no 
longer but through others who will be young after him— 
one day you will understand this, if you live to be old, but 
now you cannot properly understand it. I know: your 
mind accepts it, yes, but in your heart, as in the heart of all 
young men in all times, there is the conviction that you 
can never be old and that it was first with you that life 
began to be... 

*I was a young man then, just down from Oxford, rather 
poor and quite unknown but determined that one day I 
would be a great writer. I had published a small book of 
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poems while I was at Oxford and now that I was in London 
I eked out my allowance by doing dramatic criticism and 
reviews, when I could get them. I was a romantic young 
man, with romantic ideas about women. Women were 
half-divine to me, the very stuff of poetry, not flesh and 
blood ; and Rosalba was my particular goddess. When- 
ever I could afford it I would go to the Opera to see her 
and to listen to her heavenly singing voice. Unlike many 
of my contemporaries, I never so much as sent her a bunch 
of flowers or a valentine. Sometimes I would hang about 
outside the stage-door to watch her as she left the opera- 
house, and that was the extent of my gallantry. She 
seemed so divine to me that I was content to worship her 
in obscurity. For I was a romantic young man and she 
was divinely beautiful, too beautiful by far for my possess- 
ing. I never dreamed that I might ever really have the joy 
of dancing with her in my arms. Yet it happened. 

“It was at a dance in Grosvenor Square. I didn’t know 
my hostess very well, in fact I shouldn’t be surprised, look- 
ing back on it, if I had only been asked as a make-weight 
because some more notable young man had failed. But 
my social credentials were adequate and I had known the 
lady’s nephew at Magdalen, so I suppose I was accounted 
fit to take my place among the smaller fry of her guests. 
And at the other end of the scale amongst those present was 
the divine Rosalba. 

‘As luck or fate would have it, I was standing making 
small-talk with my hostess when Rosalba came into the 
room. Now in those ampler days, as you may know, it 
was still the custom to exchange compliments with one’s 
host or hostess on one’s arrival and departure, so it happened 
that directly she entered the room Rosalba, with a small 
retinue of adorers, hangers-on and I don’t know what, made 
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her way to where we were standing at the end of the long 
ballroom. I remember now the exquisite pang of amaze- 
ment and joy that shot through me when I raised my eyes 
and saw her coming down the room towards us. She was 
in white, I suppose it was white satin. That was in the 
days when women wore their dresses low and their shoul- 
ders were bare. Rosalba had a fair skin, a creamy skin 
without a shade of olive or a blush of red upon it—a skin 
like milk, but her eyes were true Italian eyes, deep as night. 
She had quite black hair. She was perfectly beautiful, a 
lovely woman in her prime, and yet she had a gentle look 
most rare in lovely women. 

“It’s strange—I remember everything else about her, but 
I never remember how it happened that I was actually 
introduced to her. Very likely I stood there spell-bound 
at my hostess’s elbow till I had to be introduced for form’s 
sake. I can’t remember. I must have had the wits to 
observe the usual formalities and ask her for the honour of 
a dance, for presently she was dancing with me ; but I can’t 
really remember. I only remember the wonder and the 
strangeness of that moment when with my arm around her 
and her hand in my hand we stood waiting for the opening 
beat of the waltz, and how she smiled into my eyes. And 
I remember the warm air between us scented in waves by 
the gardenia I was wearing in my lapel—that queer, vivid 
perfume, so sweet that it is almost acrid, almost a green 
perfume, like the scent of sap. It is well for me that I 
remember all that, for if I remembered only what we said 
there would be little indeed-to remember of that unique 
waltz with Rosalba. There was so much in my heart to 
say that I was dumb. I was in no mood to chat about the 
floor and the band and the London season, and too young 
and serious to be gallant lightly. So I was silent. 
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‘I remember it now, the wonderful swirl and lightness 
of that waltz and the lightness of Rosalba in my arms. She 
was intensely desirable to me, yet somehow too holy to be 
thought of in terms of desire. It is difficult to explain to 
one of your generation, you must simply take my word for 
it that romantic young men used to be like that. She was 
a famous prima donna, beautiful, sought after, rich, while I 
was a penniless poet, fifteen years younger than she was, 
unknown, and shy—why, everything divided us. She was 
not to be thought of in terms of common desire, she was 
on a pedestal far beyond the reach of hands. There was 
nothing to say to her, so I said nothing. We danced in 
silence. 

‘ And then, just before the waltz ended, she spoke to me. 

‘“ How very sweet your gardenia smells,” she said. 

Do you like gardenias ?’’ I stammered. 
Why, yes, they are almost my favourite flower,” she 
said, and the music stopped. We stood facing one another 
in the middle of the ballroom. I knew she must soon leave 
me, perhaps I should never speak to her again. I wanted 
so much to keep her with me a moment longer. My hand 
went up to my buttonhole and I took out the gardenia. 

‘“ Please,’ I said, and handed it to her. She smiled at 
me. She lifted the flower to her nostrils, her lips brushed 
it. And then she put out her hand and slipped the flower 
back again in my buttonhole and gave the lapel a final 
gentle pat. 

‘“Tt looks better against the black of your coat,”’ she 
said, “‘ and it will be cooler there. Flowers always die on 
me, I can never wear them. But thank you so much,” she 
said, and her eyes smiled at me once more. 

‘And then a mustachioed French marquis came up and 
claimed her company with a flourish of bows and I was left 
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alone. Of course I never danced with her again. The 
evening was over for me—but what an evening, for a 
romantic young man ! 

“I knew she was beyond my reach for ever, but still there 
was one thing that it was within my power to do for her. 
I went the next morning to the most exquisite florist’s in 
London and said that every day until I cancelled the order 
there were to be sent to Rosalba’s address the three whitest, 
loveliest, most flawless gardenias that could be found. 
They were to be arranged starwise, on a bed of velvety 
moss, and they were to be sent without card or message or 
any sign whatever of the sender . . . 

‘They nearly ruined me, those gardenias. I won't tell 
you what they cost. It must be remembered that I was 
quite a poor young man, an unknown writer with very 
little money of my own. I pinched and slaved, I moved to 
cheaper rooms, I ate at smaller and obscurer restaurants, I 
let old clothes go unreplaced—anything so that I could still 
continue to send the divine Rosalba those white exotic 
flowers she loved. Every day for two or three months I 
sent her anonymously her three gardenias, and then she 
went abroad again, to America I think, and my costly 
homage came to an end, for now there was no more that 
I could do for her. I thought of her very often, but it was 
years before I saw Rosalba again. 

‘One cannot remain for ever a romantic young man. 
The years piled up, I abandoned poetry for criticism, the 
world’s slow stain spread slowly over me. I inherited 
money and ceased to be a poor young man, I attained a 
certain reputation as a critic. Little by little, inevitably, I 
lost my romantic ideas about women as I found out that 
women were made as much of flesh and blood as of the 
stuff of poetry. Imperceptibly, the child of light grew up 
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to be a child of this world—in other words, I became middle- 
aged. I came to look back with almost a smile upon my 
youthful folly and extravagance in sending Rosalba those 
gardenias, yet somehow I was always glad I had sent them, 
for in spite of the sophistication and experience that I had 
learnt with the years, Rosalba still occupied a special niche 
in my memory, apart from all other women in the world. 
She lived immortally in this romantic sanctuary, the divine 
Rosalba, not made of flesh and blood as other women 
were. 

“It was nearly thirty years before I saw her again. It 
was in Cannes. I was a man of fifty then, and she—she 
must have been sixty-five, as old as I am now ; yet I knew 
her at once. There was something about Rosalba that you 
could not forget, a quality of beauty that even old age could 
not destroy. It was not that she looked like a young woman 
—there was nothing of Fanny Ward about Rosalba. She 
created no illusion of youth, but there was that about her 
which made reality seem beautiful. I can’t explain that 
quality of hers; but perhaps you know it already. 

‘ We were staying at the same hotel, we became acquainted 
—you know how it is, good morning and good evening, 
and presently a chance encounter in the town and then 
casual hotel conversation. However it was, we became 
acquainted. I never troubled to say that we had once, long 
ago, been formally introduced to one another, because I 
was sure that she would never remember the shy twenty- 
two-year-old who had offered her his gardenia after a single 
dumb waltz with her thirty years before. Now, my blood 
had cooled and she was already old, but still I took great 
pleasure in her company. Sometimes after dinner we would 
sit on the terrace and talk together or be silent, watching 
the blue night deepen and the lights on the Iles de Lérins 
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brighten across the bay. Unlike many great singers, she 
had a most lovely speaking voice. 

“One night while we were sitting there a young honey- 
mooning couple who were staying in the hotel paused in 
their stroll through the garden below us to look at a glow- 
worm shining there. We could see the pallor of the girl’s 
white dress as she stooped to admire the little insect, and 
could hear the happy note in her voice as she drew the 
attention of her young husband to her discovery. Presently 
they strolled on again, arm in arm, while we from the 
terrace watched them go. And Rosalba laughed, her deep, 
rich laugh. 

*“T expect they'll remember that glowworm all their 
lives, don’t you ?”’ she said. “‘Blessthem. It’s always the 
little things like that that you remember when you're old. 
You may forget the big things, but the little things, the 
glowworms of this life, you always remember.” 

‘“ Then you are a romantic,” I said, laughing. “ And 
may I ask what glowworms you remember particularly ?” 

““ One, especially,” she said. “‘ I'll tell you about it if you 
like, it will give you an idea of what I mean by a little thing 
that you always remember... As you can imagine, a 
prima donna never lacks flowers. Her dressing-room bulges 
with bouquets, orchids become a commonplace, in fact 
during the Covent Garden season you can say it is one 
person’s whole-time occupation to deal with the flowers 
that are showered upon a popular Mimi or Briinnhilde. 
And always they are accompanied by gallant messages, 
visiting-cards, protestations of admiration written upon 
coroneted note-paper—I tell you, I wearied of flowers. I 
remember none of those bouquets or the names of the men 
who sent them, and the only flowers I really remember 
were sent by a boy too shy to sign his name. 
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‘“ He was a boy,” she said, “ that I met one night years 
ago at a dance in London. I don’t remember his name, if 
lever knew it. We had one waltz together and all I remem- 
ber saying to him was that I loved gardenias. I never saw 
him again. But the next day, and every day after until I 
left England, three perfect gardenias were delivered at my 
house without any sign of where they had come from. At 
first I wondered who had sent them, it was not for a week 
or two that I remembered this boy . . . I thought it was 
sweet, sweet. I’ve always remembered that romantic boy’s 
anonymous gardenias, long after I’ve forgotten all the 
bouquets . . .” she said. 

“She left for Rapallo the next day, and I’ve never seen 
her since, the divine Rosalba.’ 


Oliver Margrave drained his glass of cognac and was 
silent. I looked at him across the lamplight—this elegant 
old dilettante with his brocaded smoking-jacket and white 
pointed beard, this elderly romantic still listening to the 
harp-like note of youth’s secret music echoing on—I looked 
at him across the years that divided us with as much sym- 
pathy as if I were looking at myself grown old. 

‘Then you didn’t tell her?’ 

He shook his head, slowly, reminiscently. 

“No, I never told her. To remain silent then, not to 
brush the bloom off that memory of hers by revealing that 
lost romantic young man as a cynical quinquagenarian— 
that was my graceful gesture, the single act by which I 
would wish to be remembered, if I were to be remembered 
at all. But if you do not happen to be of my way of think- 
ing about the importance of a gesture, then of course this 
little tale can mean nothing to you,’ concluded Margrave, 
with the slightest shrug. 
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‘On the contrary, it means very much to me,’ I assured 
him gently. I shall never forget the look of gratitude he 
gave me, as a father might give to a man who had done a 
kindness to a child of his. For a moment, in a panic of 
embarrassment and pity, I thought that he might be going 
to produce for my edification from some secret reliquary 
of sandalwood or ivory the withered, brown, husk-like 
remains of a forty-five-year-old gardenia ; but the moment 
passed... 


Two or three months later, walking down Piccadilly 
relishing the different, homely atmosphere of London after 
an absence from it of more than a year, I noticed in a florist’s 
window a sumptuous basket of white gardenias. Bedded 
on deep green moss, they shone forth from their gilded and 
beribboned nest with that miraculous air of candid yet vir- 
ginal sophistication only to be met with in gardenias and a 
certain kind of débutante, the kind that is usually withdrawn 
from circulation after a single season. They were flawless. 
Looking at them through the plate-glass, I felt my nose 
twitch in anticipation of their demoralising fragrance. A 
little bell rang suddenly in my mind and on an impulse of 
Wenceslas-like prodigality (for Christmas was approaching) 
I decided to buy them, basket and all, and present them 
personally, that very evening, to my Great-aunt Rosie. 
How pleased she will be, I thought ; and how nice I am, 
spending my money like this on an old woman of eighty, 
with the Windmill just round the corner! But I was 
genuinely fond of my Aunt Rosie, so I went into the shop 
and bought the gardenias in their elegant basket. They 
cost me five guineas, I remember. 

My great-aunt lived in Surrey, about two hours out of 
Town, and was just sitting down to dinner by herself when 
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I arrived. She seemed delighted to see me. I left the gar- 
denias in the lobby till after the meal, thinking that they 
might be a bit too much on an empty stomach, and only 
presented them to her when we were in the drawing-room 
with our coffee. 

‘Peter! Gardenias?’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, this is 
like old times. . . . But it must have cost you a fortune, 
a great basket like this—you shouldn’t, you know, you 
silly, generous boy. Come and let me give you a kiss.’ 
(Although she was so old, it was quite a pleasure to be kissed 
by Great-aunt Rosie, she was such a fresh and sweet old lady 
still.) She turned the basket round, admiring the starry 
flowers from every angle. Yet somehow her pleasure in 
the gift itself; unlike her touching gratefulness to me, struck 
me as being less real than formal. I was faintly disappointed. 
I had expected raptures. 

“I hope you like them,’ I said. ‘I heard they were your 
favourite flower.’ 

‘They are very beautiful. It was sweet of you to think 
of bringing them for me. They are really lovely.’ 

‘But not your favourite flower ?’ I persisted. 

She had too much true tact to be hypocritical with me. 

‘Well, my dear,’ she said, ‘I don’t know whether you 
agree with me, but my idea of a favourite flower is a flower 
you are happy to have about you at any time and can never 
weary of. I can’t say that of gardenias as I can of some of 
the common-or-garden flowers like daffodils and lilac and 
delphiniums. Now and again, for special occasions—like 
to-night, with you just back from months and months 
abroad—now and again gardenias are perfectly suitable, one 
can revel in them. But not every day. That wonderful 
perfume soon cloys and becomes a burden. No, I can’t 
say that gardenias, lovely as they are, are my favourite 
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flowers,’ she said. She set the exotic basket by itself on a 
table rather far from where we were sitting, I observed. 

‘ As a matter of fact,’ she went on, returning to her high- 
winged armchair by the fire, ‘as a matter of fact there was 
one period in my life when I became thoroughly satiated 
with gardenias. Now if I were a tactful woman perhaps I 
should not say that, with my only great-nephew scarcely 
settled in his chair after giving me a basket of gardenias that 
probably cost him a week’s income—but I think you and I 
understand each other well enough for that, and anyhow I 
no longer feel as I did then about gardenias. It was just 
that I became so weary of them... It’s quite an amusing 
little story, in its way. Shall I tell you about it? I think 
I will, if only because I think it shows me up in a particu- 
larly good light as a really tactful woman... 

* Years ago, when I was in the thirties, the grand old days 
when I was the toast of the town (yes, would you believe 
it, the toast of the town, your poor old Aunt Rosie !), I 
went to a dance at a house in what would now be the W.1 
district of London. I had been singing earlier in the evening 
and arrived at the house at about midnight. There were 
several people in a group round my hostess—I forget now 
who she was—when I went up to be received by her, and 
it happened that one of these people, a moony-looking boy 
of about your age, was introduced to me and asked me for 
a dance. I didn’t catch his name, he was just another 
goggling young man to me. We danced a waltz together, 
and he never said a word. Not a word. He just goggled, 
as if he wanted to say something and couldn’t manage to 
get it out. I felt rather sorry for him, he looked so awkward 
and embarrassed. I wondered what I could say to break 
the ice. He was wearing a gardenia in his buttonhole. 
The perfume of it was almost overpowering, I felt I should 
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be glad when the dance ended and I could get away from 
this calf-eyed young man and his obtrusive gardenia. Mean- 
while, however, it was something to talk about. 

‘“ How very sweet your gardenia smells,” I said encour- 
agingly, hoping to draw him out. Stuttering with embar- 
rassment and blushing all over his face, he asked me if I 
liked gardenias. I didn’t, not much, but it would have been 
rather nipping to the conversation to have said so. Any- 
how, the dance was just ending and it didn’t really matter 
what I said. “ Why, yes,” I said casually, “I think they're 
almost my favourite flower.’” The music stopped then, 
and would you believe it, he whipped the gardenia out of 
his buttonhole and presented it to me with a bow, as if I 
had been Queen Elizabeth and he Sir Walter. I didn’t 
want it, I hated the smell of it, so I made some excuse about 
never wearing flowers because they died on me, and slipped 
it back in his buttonhole. That’s all I remember about the 
boy, I should never have given him another thought if it 
had not been that the next day, and every day thereafter 
while I remained in London, a posy of gardenias, sent 
anonymously, arrived at my home for me. It was not till 
after about a week of vaguely wondering who the diffident 
cavalier might be that I connected the gardenias with this 
moon-faced youth at the dance.... I thought it was 
rather sweet and romantic of him, though silly, but the 
gardenias themselves I always gave to my housekeeper, the 
scent of them sickened me. Every morning regularly the 
box would arrive from the florist’s, after a time I used not 
to trouble to open it myself. . . . This went on for eight 
or ten weeks, until I went abroad for my American tour. 

*“There’s a sequel to this story. Now listen carefully, 
Peter, this is where the beautiful side of my nature comes 
out. It was about fifteen years ago, when I was staying by 
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myself in Cannes. You know how when you are by your- 
self in an hotel you always look around at the other guests 
and speculate about them. Well, there was a man in the 
hotel whose face seemed familiar to me, but I couldn’t place 
him. By and by, as we were both alone and far too old 
and withered to bother about introductions, we got on 
speaking terms, and it was then, when he spoke, that I 
remembered my moony young romantic of thirty years 
before. There was no mistaking him. It was not so much 
that this elderly man—he wore a pointed beard that made 
him look older than he was—it wasn’t so much that he 
resembled the young man physically, it was more that he 
had the same stamp upon him, the same attitude, the same 
fundamental diffidence. It’s difficult to convey—it was a 
kind of essential immaturity, though he was what the world 
would call a sophisticated man ; a deep-down squeamish- 
ness, an ostrich-like denial of actuality. The youthful 
mooniness had ripened to a middle-aged cynicism that was 
obviously sentimentality gone sour. In other words, he 
was still a romantic, and somehow I felt a certain responsi- 
bility towards him, an anxiety lest the lovely bloom of 
unreality might be brushed from him. There was no doubt 
that he knew who I was, and, he being the kind of man he 
was, there was no doubt either that he remembered per- 
fectly his youthful gesture of the anonymous gardenias. 
That he did not so much as mention having met me years 
before was sufficient proof that the trivial incident of the 
gardenias was still important to him, as of course it would 
be to a romantic. 

“Well, I felt gentle towards him. And one night, the 
night before I was leaving, when we were sitting on the 
terrace, I manceuvred the conversation round to memory, 
the kind of thing that sticks in your memory when you are 
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old, the little things you remember when the big ones are 
forgotten—four ducks on a pond, in fact. There was one 
little thing, I said, that I had remembered for thirty years 
—and I told him how, when I was a young woman, I had 
met a young man at a dance who had found out that I 
loved gardenias, and how every day afterwards until I left 
London there had been delivered at my house three lovely 
white gardenias, with never a word or a sign of who had 
sent them. It was so very sweet and gracious of that 
unknown young man, I said, that all my life since I had 
remembered those gardenias. ... I put it very nicely, I 
remember, yet perfectly impersonally. It really was a 
miracle of tact.’ 

‘Didn’t he say anything, Aunt Rosie ?’ 

She laughed—a very rich, gay laugh for an old woman. 

* Of course not—didn’t I tell you he was a romantic ?’ 

We were silent for a moment. The air was saturated 
with the voluptuous perfume of the gardenias. It was 
almost too much, that exceeding sweetness. 

‘Don’t you think that gestures are enormously important, 
Aunt Rosie?’ I asked suddenly. She chuckled. 

‘Only other people’s,’ she said. ‘ What is important is 
to allow other people to make theirs. You see, it keeps 
them happy,’ said my Great-aunt Rosalba. 











FIRE AND SWORD. 


BY ETHEL IRVING. 
FIRE. 
LanaD Dato, which in the Malay language means the 
burial-place of chiefs, was one of those isolated, gloomy 
little townships built over mud-flats edging a mangrove 
swamp on the east coast of Borneo. 

For many weeks of the rainy season our only means of 
exercise was to walk up and down the timber wharf which 
ran out for a quarter of a mile to deep water. The rest of 
the town, that wasn’t built on stilts, lay ankle-deep in greasy 
mud or several feet under water. So we took our evening 
constitutional on this shaky old pier where one of those 
enormous batrachians, nicknamed by us Lizzie the Lizard, 
lurking somewhere in the vast tobacco sheds, encouraged 
us with unearthly croaks and gurgles, but always remained 
invisible. 

How often did we gaze across the wide expanse of Darvel 
Bay hoping that something, some day, might break the 
monotony of out-station life! Sometimes a little fleet of 
fishing boats belonging to a race of sea gypsies swept across 
the bay; their billowing sails, striped black and white, 
always reminded me of peppermint bulls’~eyes of childhood 
which also had a way of dissolving into thin air. 

The arrival of the fortnightly mail steamer was a great 
event for our very small British community, cut off as we 
were from any amusements and rarely seeing a new face. 
On one of these eagerly-awaited mail days, I was expecting 
my husband at any moment to bring up the ship’s captain 
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for tea, who would give us news of the outer world, when 
suddenly a tremendous clamour broke out from the town 
below. The Residency was perched for coolness on a hill 
overlooking Darvel Bay, so, rushing to the balcony, I was 
alarmed to see columns of smoke and flames bursting out 
of the rows of little palm-thatched houses sprawling on 
their rickety stilts over the mud-flats. A strong wind swept 
the fire along with it and, helped by the draught rushing 
under the houses, in two hours almost the whole of Lahad 
Dato town had gone up in flames, leaving two thousand 
Chinese, Malays and Indians homeless. 

Very little property could be rescued, but fortunately only 
one life was lost, that of the old opium smoker whose over- 
turned oil lamp had started the fire while he lay in his 
drugged sleep, never to wake again. 

The Residency seemed at first in no immediate danger, 
but I had seen too many jungle fires furiously raging to 
feel secure, so the servants were told to pack up our valu- 
ables and take the furniture on to the lawns behind, for the 
fate of the house depended entirely on the wind. A hasty 
scrawl soon arrived from my husband who, with all the 
police, prisoners and volunteers, including the captain of the 
mail-boat with his crew, were busy fighting the flames. 
As the fire increased, columns of choking, grimy smoke 
surrounded our house. Coolies had to be posted on the 
palm-thatch roof to drench it and pick off red-hot cinders, 
blown on to it by the wind. In all this excitement and 
bustle my little five-year-old boy seemed strangely apathetic, 
explained by his sickening for an attack of measles which 
developed next day. I have always felt grateful to him for 
postponing it till, at any rate, we had the beds back once 
more inside the drenched but badly scorched house. 

At six o'clock that evening my husband, grimed and 
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almost unrecognisable, his white linen suit torn and singed, 
arrived to say that the fire was now checked and we might 
safely get the furniture back again and out of the rain which 
was just beginning. It seemed equally damp indoors, how- 
ever, with walls and ceilings dripping from our efforts to 
keep sparks from the thatch and wooden walls ! 

Food and shelter had to be found for the poor supperless 
and homeless crowd who began to stream up the Residency 
hill with their babies, cocks and hens and other possessions 
tied up in bundles, all that they had been able to save. To 
house them was comparatively simple as the manager of 
the tobacco estate handed over his vast sheds, luckily empty 
of tobacco, to be used as a temporary shelter. 

For many a night following the fire we looked down 
from our hill on to the charred wooden posts of burnt-out 
buildings glowing crimson in serried rows; these incan- 
descent torches were all that remained to show where the 
old town had stood. At low tide pathetic figures stirred 


and poked up the slimy mud, hoping to discover in the | 


ruin and tangle of twisted iron some household treasure, 
but it was all in vain. Lahad Dato was to prove not only 
the burial-place of Datos, but also of many a cherished 
possession. 


SWORD. 

When anything did occur to ruffle Lahad Dato’s stagna- 
tion, it was always meteor-like in its suddenness. Our next 
thrill was an ‘amok,’ one of the worst in the country’s 
annals and the usual story of crossed love. Ahmat, a young 
Malay, jilted and burning with revenge, planned to run 
‘amok,’ intending to murder, in the first place, the girl 
who had thrown him over. He performed the proscribed 
prayers and ablutions and, inflamed with his woes, rushed 
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from the mosque brandishing his newly-sharpened ‘ parang ’ 
(native sword). 

His lost love caught a distant glimpse of this terrifying 
sight and fled for her life into the mangrove swamp. There 
she cowered till the hue and cry was over, saving her life 
at the expense of eleven innocent victims. The first obstacle 
in Ahmat’s headlong rush was an old water-carrier loaded 
with two heavy cans dangling from his shoulder. Defence- 
less as he was, one blow of the ‘ parang’ left him headless. 
A Chinese shopkeeper just managed to save his own life 
by snatching up a trident used in theatrical performances. 
This he flourished so fiercely that he headed off the murderer, 
who then plunged into the main street, slashing as he went 
at a little Chinese and laying open her skull. A jaunty 
young Bajau, who had come over that day from a distant 
island, was his next victim, felled at one stroke. A barber, 
busy shaving a man outside his shop, fled for his life, leaving 
his customer, seated and defenceless, to receive a blow which 
just failed to decapitate him as the * parang’ was by now 
rather blunted. 

The town was by this time in a wild uproar. Among a 
chorus of shrill police whistles, screams of terror, frenzied 
slamming and barricading of shop doors, the native police 
rushed out firing wildly. My husband was away on a tour 
of inspection, so the District Officer, left alone in charge, 
pluckily rushed out of his office to discover the cause of 
this commotion and met the amoker face to face, waving 
his now-dripping ‘parang.’ But some gleam of reason 
checked Ahmat from killing a European; he suddenly 
swerved and the District Officer was actually in greater 
danger from the rifles of the police as they blazed away in 
their excitement. Sultan Gani, a wealthy old Indian mer- 
chant, crouching inside his shuttered shop, was mortally 
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wounded by a bullet that, ricocheting through the wooden 
wall, also struck and killed a Chinese who was sitting in 
the shop. 

And so the tale of death went on, till the madman was 
finally put out of action by a bullet. With the exception 
of my faithful ‘ayah,’ all my servants had fled at the first 
shrieks of ‘ amok,’ ‘ amok,’ and I wondered where I could 
hide my two small children if the murderer suddenly 
swerved up a short cut by the garden path to the Residency, 
all open in that tropical midday heat. It was with vast 
relief that I heard the clamour and shouts gradually die 
down and saw in the distance a procession of Chinese and 
Malays winding its way up the hill to the hospital. The 
infuriated crowd was dragging the wounded amoker over 
the stony road to join the rows of his bleeding victims. 
He himself recovered from his bullet wound to meet a 
well-deserved fate on the gallows, for he had caused the 
death of eleven people in about the same number of minutes. 

Such were the incidents of fire and sword which occa- 
sionally galvanised the monotony of our daily life behind 
the mangrove swamps of Lahad Dato, the burial-place of 
chiefs. 
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THE BOUL’ MICH’ TO-DAY. 
BY HERBERT A. WALTON. 


I, 


To what extent does the student who parades the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel to-day resemble his predecessor immortalised 
in the pages of Henri Murger? The observer in search of 
an answer to this question has an abundance of data so far 
as the moderns are concerned, for the young men and 
women attending the courses of the University of Paris now 
form an army of 32,000. 

This is a fact strikingly illustrative of the value attached 
to a liberal education by our friends the French. Throughout 
many generations tens of thousands of comparatively poor 
people in the provinces—the small landed peasantry which 
forms the backbone of the country—have deprived them- 
selves of luxuries, even of comforts, to save sufficient to send 
their sons to the Sorbonne, and the tradition is maintained 
despite the peace-time economic crisis that has succeeded 
the blackness of the War. And this in spite of the fact that 
a big proportion of those who succeed in their examinations 
often earn in the liberal professions or as fonctionnaires a 
living much inferior to that of alabourer. Still, the ambition 
of the majority of French youths is to enter Government 
employment, and higher education is the key by which 
entrance into an administration is to be secured. 

But, though the predictions of recent years that the 
economic situation would empty the amphitheatres, the 
studios, and the laboratories of the Latin Quarter have been 
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falsified, the students of to-day are undoubtedly different 
beings, in certain fundamental respects, from the care-free 
youths of pre-War days whose laughter echoed on the 
Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve, and who, in their more boister- 
ous manifestations, were the terror of the bourgeois. The 
students still amuse the citizens, as well as their complaisant 
friends the police, by parading the streets in long Indian file— 
the game of the monéme—and still, on the occasion of the 
Quat’z-Arts ball, astonish the stranger by displaying them- 
selves on the boulevards with painted bodies partially covered 
by leopard skins or Roman togas. On the whole, however, 
life is a very serious business for the successors of the Eugéne 
and the Marcel with whose studies and amours we are 
familiar through the pages of Alfred de Musset. 


Il. 

Amid all the changes of time, the Latin Quarter remains 
a self-centred town entirely dissimilar from the Paris of the 
Grands Boulevards. Its atmosphere is still warm and friendly ; 
within the area of the Sorbonne one is at home. I have 
lived for periods in other parts of the city, but have always 
gravitated inevitably back to this district where the residents, 
whether they actually know one another or not, all feel that 
they form part of an intimate and sympathetic confraternity. 
And, though the Boul’ Mich’ is much less lively than it was 
a generation ago, it is still one of the most consistently 
animated thoroughfares of Paris. 

Take a seat on the terrace of one of its cafés, and you will 
be able to witness the passing of streams of vivacious young 
people of both sexes. Allowing one’s imagination to run 
(and is not the café terrace an ideal spot for this pleasurable 
diversion ?) one wonders if this young man of the Faculté de 
Médecine is destined to bud into an eminent doctor, if that 
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young woman of the Faculté de Droit will some day be a 
Portia in the Palais de Justice. In some cases there comes 
a sorrowful train of conjecture. Is this youth or that girl 
fated to bring bitter disappointment to parents in the 
provinces who have deprived themselves of so much in 
order to furnish him or her with the equipment for the 
making of an honourable career ? 

It is a cosmopolitan crowd that parades between the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain and the Luxembourg Gardens, 
that delectable terrain on which the young people acquire 
the gentle art of Parisian fldnerie. Representatives of all the 
nations of Europe, as well as citizens of the United States, 
are among the 5,300 foreigners on the roll of the University. 
The large number of coloured students is indicative of the 
extent to which the famous seat of learning brings together 
East and West. France’s North African colonies send large 
contingents of youths who, it is to be borne in mind, are 
citizens of the Republic just as much as is the Parisian born. 
For there is practically no colour bar in France—the fact was 
brought home very sharply to some American tourists a few 
years ago by M. Poincaré, following an incident in a Mont- 
martre cabaret. 

A significant fact about the modern university of Paris 
is the great number of girl students. There are not far 
from 10,000 of them—that is, close on a third of the students 
on the register. The typical étudiante, with her serviette 
bulging with books tucked under her arm, is nowadays so 
familiar a feature as to occasion no comment. She is a most 
studious person, and the success with which she holds her 
own in the examinations is attested by the great number of 
women who enter the law, medicine and other professions. 

Literature, languages, philosophy, and psychology are the 
subjects to which the biggest proportion of young women 
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are attached, their roll in the Faculté des Lettres totalling 
4,200. The Faculté de Droit comes second, with 1,600; the 
assiduity with which law is now studied by the fair sex in 
France is patent to anyone frequenting the Palais de Justice, 
the corridors and courts of which have been so appreciably 
brightened by the persistent attendance of many avocates. 
The barrister’s robes by no means depreciate a woman’s 
attractiveness—as the young ladies of the Faculté de Droit 
are well aware. Third on the list of studies to which the 
étudiante is devoting herself is medicine, the faculty of which 
includes 1,450 women. The allied Faculté de Pharmacie 
claims 900; and the Faculté des Sciences 1,120. 

A very fine camaraderie exists between étudiant and 
étudiante. They fraternise in the cafés of the Boul’ Mich’. 
Rarely are they more than fellow-students, and it would 
be a mistake to imagine that the girl student—taking the 
average—has replaced Mimi Pinson in the sentimental 
domain. Naturally there are cases in which the common 
interests of University lectures are supplanted by a more 
tender sentiment. A pretty sight is that of Paul and Virginia 
of the Sorbonne seated in the Luxembourg Gardens, incom- 
parable pleasance of the Paris student. Virginia’s head is 
reposing on Paul’s shoulder. Their text-books are lying 
neglected on the bench ; they are immersed in that venerable 
tome whose pages have been turned over and over since 
the human race began. 


Il. 

But hard facts compel one, however reluctantly, to put 
aside the romance of the delightful Luxembourg Gardens 
and revert to the dominating prosaic aspects of the student’s 
life. For the investigating stranger a talk, over a demi, with 
some youth whose confidence is gained may throw a flood 
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of illumination on the difficulties of the existence of many a 
student. There is no mere supposition, nor is there any 
exaggeration, in the facts presented here, for prolonged 
spells of residence within the shadow of the Pantheon’s 
dome have given me an intimate understanding of the 
extent to which the traditional romance of Bohemia is 
nowadays overwhelmed by drab economic circumstances. 

“Vraiment, la vie est dure,’ remarked to me recently a 
youth from the Auvergne who is studying medicine. He 
revealed the details of his budget. ‘Though they can ill 
afford it,’ he said, ‘my parents allow me eight hundred 
francs per month. I pay three hundred francs for a little 
sixth-floor room. After my early morning roll and coffee 
I have the same for lunch, and have to content myself with 
one real meal a day—dinner, put off till as late in the evening 
as possible so that I can do without anything before retiring. 

“A prix fixe meal at the cheap chope I frequent costs eight 
francs. Books have to be bought; and one is forced to 
change them often—especially in the Faculté de Médecine— 
and there are other directly educational expenses in connec- 
tion with the University. I leave you to work out how 
much of my allowance is left to pay the blanchisseuse and 
other bills. There is certainly no margin for amusement.’ 

He has, indeed, no leisure time, even if he had the means 
for amusement. In order to make ends meet he gives 
French lessons to a few foreigners. He has his lectures to 
attend, and his studies are often pursued far into the early 
morning in his little room. 

This life of double labour is common. Apart from the 
giving of language lessons, or doing translations for pub- 
lishers, students undertake every type of work to enable 
them to continue their studies and to try to realise the hopes 
reposed in them by anxious parents in distant departments. 
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Some do tradesmen’s book-keeping ; others take part-time 
jobs as waiters in cafés or restaurants, as chasseurs or door- 
keepers in cinemas. A medical student who eventually 
passed his examinations with honours acted for a while as 
assistant to a bill-poster, and later engaged in the depressing 
experience of selling—or trying to sell—goods from door 
to door on commission. A brilliant scientific student was 
recently washing cars in a garage ; another, preparing for 
the Doctorat of Philosophy, was employed as a road repairer 
from nine o’clock at night till five in the morning. 

An identical heroism—the word is, surely, justifiable—is 
displayed by needy girl students, many of them of substantial 
scholastic attainments. Some étudiantes from Central Europe, 
accomplished linguists, give lessons in several languages ; 
¢tudiantes en Droit act as secretaries to lawyers ; others who 
are studying medicine or chemistry work some hours per 
day in surgeries or pharmacies, or do night nursing in 
hospitals. Others still are not above acting as nursemaids 
or domestic servants during the time they are not studying. 
In some instances, alas, the struggle cannot be maintained, 
and there have been tragic premature endings to promising 
careers. 


Happily, there are many channels through which the most 
unfortunately placed students are helped. There is, for 
instance, the system of the prét d’honneur, or the prét 
d’obligeance, by which loans are advanced for the purchase 
of books and other direct university expenses. Then, sub- 
stantial help is afforded by organisations which if mentioned 
individually would be seen to make an impressive list. 
Notable among them are the Societé des Amis de I’ Université, 
and—for the benefit of young women—the Association 
Générale. Through the efforts of various institutions clubs 
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have been established, and cheap restaurants opened. Le 
Foyer des Etudiants, in the Rue des Fossés-Saint-Jacques, 
provides an excellent luncheon for 7 fr. 25, or even 6 fr. 
And much has been achieved in the betterment of university 
conditions by the Union Nationale. 


IV. 

But with all these agencies at work, the average student 
has to count his sous anxiously. No wonder that he does 
not figure in the public eye to anything like the extent that 
his predecessors did. In bygone days he played a con- 
spicuous réle in the Mi-Caréme procession, a joyous festival 
that is now only a memory and to which its modern mani- 
festations bear little essential resemblance. He used, too, to 
play so vigorous a part in the Sainte-Catherine celebration 
as to call for the intervention of the police. On some 
special occasion in his scholastic career he celebrates in 
groups at Montparnasse, or perhaps Montmartre ; but, 
generally speaking, he is unable to indulge in any riotous 
relaxation. When he does force himself on public attention 
it is, as a rule, in connection with some serious political 
movement. Léon Daudet’s Camelots du Roi are mostly 
students who, in addition to their selling of the Action 
Francaise, may be depended upon to be well to the fore in 
any conflict with the Communists. But it is only a small 
section that meddles in political or social affairs; to the 
typical student, life in Paris means little outside lectures in 
the Rue de la Boucherie or research in the library of the 
Sorbonne. 

The normal recreation of the average student is centred 
in the cafés of his beloved Boul’ Mich’. There he talks with 
congenial confréres over a modest bock or a café-créme. 
Games of dominoes, jacquet or picquet are played. It is 
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the café that supplies the newspapers of the day—not merely 
those of the capital but a selection of provincial organs, the 
perusal of which carries many a lad in imagination and 
memory to his home region. And in the more important 
establishments young foreign clients can see the papers of 
their countries. 

Some of the cafés dear in memory to a former generation 
have disappeared, and ‘ old boys’ on a visit to the scene of 
their student days indulge in the dirge, ‘On sont les cafés 
d’antan ?’ Some old cafés that have survived have been 
* modernised ’—one or two to a flamboyant degree. And 
most of the restaurants, too, have undergone transformations ; 
with their quick-lunches at the counter—so out of tune with 
that traditional French eating which was almost a rite—they 
bear no resemblance whatever to those old cheap little cook 
shops which abounded in the Rue Mouffetard and in other 
streets round about the Pantheon. 


V. 

A factor that has created a revolution in the life of the 
Paris student is the establishment of the Cité Universitaire, 
situated in the neighbourhood of the Parc de Monsouris. 
The Cité, which owes its genesis to M. Emile Deutsch de la 
Meurthe, has up to the present nineteen foundations, French 
and foreign, providing 2,400 rooms for students. Canada, 
the United States, Argentina, Armenia, Belgium, Cuba, 
Denmark, Greece, Holland, Indo-China, Japan, Monaco, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland have their separate founda- 
tions, colleges, or maisons. Great Britain, instead of having 
an exclusively national hostel, is represented in the Collége 
Franco-Britannique which was opened at the beginning of 
1937. It possesses 225 rooms, of which 140 are reserved for 
girls. This institution, which has taken the place of the 
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original scheme of a British hostel, furnishes an ideal oppor- 
tunity for conversation and an interchange of ideas between 
the youth of France and Great Britain. 

The heart of the Cité is the Maison Internationale, a memorial 
of the munificence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller ; this, with 
its lecture halls, theatres, cinema, gymnasium, café and 
restaurant, as well as the tennis courts, etc., in its grounds, 
is a most comprehensive club where young people of all 
nationalities are brought together. 

The life of the student in the Cité is very different from 
that of the overwhelming majority of his colleagues lodged 
in the little hotels, or pensions, that cater specially for him. 
Naturally these places are of great variety, and, according 
to the luck or ill-luck of his choice, the young man may be 
comfortably or uncomfortably accommodated. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, the rooms, though small, are 
clean, and central heating, as well as running hot and cold 
water—about which even good-class hotels in Great Britain 
make so much ado in their advertisements—are there as a 
matter of course in a considerable percentage of cases. 
Some of the students’ hotels, filled with congenial com- 
panions, are jolly places, but the typical hétel garni is a dingy 
establishment which its occupants are glad to desert for the 
more homely atmosphere of the cafés where, over a café-créme 
and a croissant, much serious study is done. To the average 
student, therefore, the modern comforts—the comparative 
luxuries—of the Cité Universitaire are alluring, and it is not 
surprising that there is a long waiting list of applicants for 
rooms there. 

The students now in the Cité do not form a big pro- 
portion of the University’s total of 32,000, but the develop- 
ment of the foundation, even though it is only residential, 
on the grandiose scale intended must mean eventually a 
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substantial subtraction from the life and the liveliness of the 
Latin Quarter. From the romantic point of view such a 
transformation of a vital part of the real Paris would no 
doubt furnish more material for the conventional regret for 
the passing of the ‘ good old days.’ But, as has been shown, 
the conditions of to-day, both educational and economic, 
have consigned the old ‘ Vie de Bohéme’ to the realm of 
misty reminiscence. Its shadows, if they still haunt the 
Boul’ Mich’, must realise that their beloved quarter, yielding 
to the inexorable march of modernity, has become meta- 
morphosed into a prosaic Student Town in which they 
would be strangers. 

That the students themselves are keenly conscious of the gulf 
dividing them from the old Bohemianism is proved by their 
periodic attempts to revivify the past. The most ambitious 
and most recent effort of the kind has been the series of 
celebrations during the first week of April this year. The 
outward symbol of this resuscitation was the wearing of the 
old velvet béret nowadays affected by only a few students ; 
hence the happy description, La Semaine de la Faluche, given 
to the jollifications. The spirits of Verlaine and Baudelaire 
may have looked with sympathy—though a sympathy mixed, 
no doubt, with benevolent criticism—on the processions, 
the dances and the sporting competitions with which their 
successors of these difficult days have sought to recapture 
the joyous atmosphere with which the Boul’ Mich’ was 
invested in bygone centuries. 
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SIC VENIT GLORIA. 


Better bestow your all and penniless die 

Than hoard a pitiful heap of futile pelf : 
Into the vastness of Eternity 

One only priceless thing you take—yourself ! 


Better have faith in falsehood to the last, 
Bearing Illusion into age from youth, 

Than over Beauty doubt’s dim mantle cast, 
Or hold to scorn the radiant light of Truth! 


Better be called a fool, an ‘ innocent,’ 

Trusting that by your grave sad hearts will weep, 
Than boast the mockery of a monument 

Beneath whose marbled weight you cannot sleep ! 


Write not: Both Fame and Fortune he achieved 
And to his spirit Sorrow was denied ; 

Write: Life was sweeter just because he lived, 
And Death less dreadful just because he died ! 


O ye, who study Christ's supremest story, 
Following the path all valiant souls have trod, 

Learn yet one truth—Life only lifts to glory 
When Man for ever seeks a nobler God ! 


J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 














CHILDREN OF THE DEEP. 
BY BEATRICE WASHBURN. 


Miss Merrick was pleased with her position of school 
teacher in Vermilion parish. 

‘It is probably the only place in America where the 
children come to school in boats,’ she wrote happily to her 
family in Chicago. ‘ Even the smallest ones can swim, and 
it is like being in a foreign country because they all speak 
French.’ 

Miss Merrick wrote a good many letters because she was 
an intelligent girl and liked to describe her surroundings. 
She would have no dearth of literary material here, she 
thought, as she looked up from her writing-table out towards 
the Gulf of Mexico. There was nothing to be seen from 
the schoolhouse but sea and sky. It was almost like being 
on a boat, especially as the schoolhouse was built on stilts 
and trembled when the wind blew hard or when the great 
rollers thundered in from the Caribbean. 

‘La mer she is full of wind to-day,’ the children would 
say as they gathered in the morning for their A B C’s; ‘it 
must be that you close the windows.’ 

They were the sons and daughters of fisher people and 
trappers and they knew the Gulf as city children know the 
traffic of the streets. There was only one school in this 
corner of the parish, far down the forgotten end of the 
continent, so that Miss Merrick taught all ages, from five- 
year-old Maurice to sixteen-year-old Manette. They were 
curiously secretive children, inarticulate as people always are 
who live beside great bodies of water, and sometimes Miss 
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Merrick thought she would have to unlearn all the new 
psychology methods she had been taught in the training 
school at Chicago. 

“They have a different racial heritage,’ she put in her 
letters. ‘They are the descendants of the Acadians who 
came to Louisiana from Nova Scotia, so they are not like 
Americans at all.’ 

They were more resourceful for one thing, she decided. 
Even the smallest could handle his own pirogue as easily 
as the children of New Orleans manage roller-skates, and 
many of them paddled to school for miles along the open 
Gulf. Their parents did not worry about them, just as city 
parents do not worry about motor-cars. They merely 
hung a tiny cross around their necks and gave a look at the 
sky to see if there would be a hurricane. They did not 
mind an ordinary blow, for all the children could swim, and 
it was nothing uncommon to have them appear at nine 
o'clock in tights that their mothers had knitted for them. 
They did not go home to lunch because home was sometimes 
20 miles away and they could not have come back again 
the same day. A motor-launch was furnished by the school 
board to pick up the more distant ones, but most of them 
came in pirogues, that curious Indian canoe that has been 
adapted by the coast people for their main transportation 
system. 

Sometimes when she looked over her classroom where 
these small students sat and regarded her politely like 
grown-up people, Miss Merrick would have a momentary 
longing for a yellow-haired pupil. These great dark eyes 
and mops of soft brown hair made her feel almost like a 
foreigner in her own land. And the difference in language 
heightened that impression. They spoke the French of the 
swamps and bayous, a bastard tongue that had but little 
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resemblance to the language of diplomacy. The American 
Government decreed that these strange citizens should be 
taught in English, but sometimes it was difficult to interpret 
ideas to people who spoke another tongue. She had to 
begin at the beginning. 

Inevitably, as teachers will, she formed an involuntary fond- 
ness for her youngest pupil, Maurice, who had roguish eyes 
and a mischievous disposition. She found him very lovable. 

‘Do you think he should come alone this long way ?’ she 
asked one of the older pupils one windy morning when the 
little boy came into the schoolroom dripping wet, a rainbow- 
coloured jelly-fish in his chubby hand. 

Miss Merrick had to pass a rule against bringing jelly-fish 
to school, thinking, as she did so, how strange that would 
sound to city teachers. But she could not keep out the 
bright-coloured shells that they gathered on the beach, or 
the skeletons of flying fish, or the bits of carved driftwood 
with which they amused themselves. 

* Maurice, he carries himself well,’ said the older student 
consolingly. ‘True, he lives at a distance. But he is not 
always alone. He has an escort.’ 

Miss Merrick could not imagine what he meant. Maurice 
was an only child and she had seen him herself paddle his 
own pirogue in from the back marshes where he lived. 
But there was no understanding these children. Sometimes 
she did not even try. And evidently the boy was right, 
for that afternoon she looked out of the window and saw 
Maurice playing with a strange little girl on the beach. 
The tide was low, so they had a natural playground. The 
curious thing about it was that the little girl was blond 
so she knew it could not be one of her own pupils. She 
had never seen a blond child in this district. 

When she rang the bell for afternoon class she asked 
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Maurice about it. ‘ Where is the little yellow-haired girl ? 
Why do you not bring her in with you ?’ 

Maurice looked at the floor from under his lovely fringed 
eyelashes and a shadow of a smile touched his infant face. 
“C’est une de mes amies,’ he answered quietly. ‘ She does 
not care for school.’ 

Miss Merrick felt a little troubled about it, for hers was 
the only school in nearly 100 miles and obviously this child 
should be under her protection. There must be more than 
one of them, for the next day she noticed a bigger girl, with 
hair the colour of the sand at sunset, playing with Manette, 
her oldest and most intelligent pupil. When she called 
them to come in Manette ran to her obediently, but the 
other girl merely stood at a distance and stared at her. 
When she looked again she was gone. 

“Who are those blond children?’ she asked Manette. 
“Why do they not come to school ?’ 

“They are the children of the Gulf,’ answered Manette 
as Maurice had done. ‘They do not occupy themselves 
with school.’ 

“Where do they live ?’ asked Miss Merrick, thinking she 
would report them to the Board of Education. 

‘Oh,’ said Manette vaguely, ‘ out there.’ The sweep of 
her arm indicated the wide ocean where there was only the 
dazzling glitter of water against sky. 

* Mademoiselle should hear them sing,’ continued Manette 
politely. ‘ They sing beautiful songs. Especially on stormy 
nights. We can hear them from our beds.’ 

Miss Merrick felt disturbed. These children were musical 
and were getting no advantages! They should at least be 
studying piano or harmony. 

“I shall visit their parents and see that they come to school,’ 
she declared firmly. 
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But Manette was equally firm. ‘They have no parents. 
They are not like the rest of us,’ she struggled with the un- 
familiar tongue, and then fell back into her own. ‘ They 
have no families. They are children of the Deep. Des 
enfants de la mer.’ 

That afternoon after school Miss Merrick arranged for 
Gaston the shrimp fisher to take her to the shore in his 
launch. If she had been in a city she would have ordered 
a taxi-cab. But Gaston and his launch were the taxi for the 
Vermilion coast. 

“I desire to visit a family,’ she directed him as she stepped 
into the prow ; ‘ but I do not know where they live. They 
are all blonds. They have yellow hair.’ 

Gaston gave her no encouragement. ‘There are no 
blond-haired children on this coast,’ he declared positively. 
“I know all the families from here over to Terrebonne and 
they are all dark-haired. If Mademoiselle saw any yellow- 
haired children, they must be visitors.’ 

In one afternoon Miss Merrick visited twenty families, 
parents of her pupils. Some of them lived in high shacks 
along the water’s edge, protected from the tides by stilts. 
Some of them in fishing-camps at the end of a long runway. 
These, too, were over the water, so you could lean out of 
the window and catch fish. Some were in tiny huts back 
in the marshes, at the end of winding bayous, where Gaston 
could hardly push his prow on account of the water hyacinths. 
Some lived in houseboats, and she even visited the shrimping 
fleet out in the Gulf. Everywhere they treated her with 
utmost politeness and offered her dripped coffee and fried 
shrimp and crab gumbo. They were easygoing, amiable 
people and they loved their children, so they exerted them- 
selves to be kind to the teacher. But they spoke in one 
language and Miss Merrick in another, so conversation was 
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difficult and she was never able to make herself quite clear 
about the yellow-haired children. Most of the Cajin 
mothers just shook their heads, but one or two said, just as 
Manette had done, ‘ Those are not ordinary children. They 
will not attend school. They are enfants de la mer.’ 

‘ Children of the Sea,’ repeated Miss Merrick aloud on her 
way home to the faithful Gaston. * What do they mean ?’ 

Gaston looked at her thoughtfully from beneath his deep 
brows, cut like those of a Basque fisherman. And he asked 
another question in return. 

‘ Mademoiselle has not lived along this coast? She is not 
familiar with the Gulf?’ 

‘ No,’ said Miss Merrick proudly. ‘I come from Chicago.’ 
And she saw Gaston nod his head as though that explained 
everything. 

The next morning the blond children were there again. 
She saw them climb out of the boat with Maurice and then 
they turned and plunged back into the water. Many of 
the children did this when they were playing. Water was 
their natural element, so Miss Merrick thought nothing about 
it, except to be faintly irritated that they defied her overtures 
to come to school. After that it seemed to her that she saw 
them a hundred times. At recess they mingled with her 
own children, at lunch-time they would sometimes come 
as far as the wooden dock that stretched from the school- 
house to the beach. At four o’clock they would be waiting 
the dismissal bell, so they could join their comrades when 
they came out of their classes. They never came near enough 
for Miss Merrick to see them plainly, but she noticed that 
there were quite a number of them—sometimes as many 
as ten. She could hear the happy babble of their voices, 
though she never could quite make out what language they 
spoke. 
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‘ There is simply no use making overtures to them,’ she 
wrote to her family in Chicago. ‘Every time I walk 
towards them they run away. And Manette is right about 
their singing. They have lovely voices. I can often hear 
them in the evening when I am working over the arithmetic 
papers. They must live near by, for I can see them 
swimming out beyond the breakers. They are expert 
‘swimmers, as all these children are.’ 

On moonlight nights when she was alone in the empty 
schoolhouse, for her bedroom was in the back of the same 
building so that she was surrounded always by the solitude 
of sea and sky, she could hear those soft, clear voices, singing 
in a language she could never quite understand. 

‘ Their parents should not let them stay out so late,’ she 
thought disapprovingly. But she was secretly glad they 
did. This vast Gulf country could be heartbreaking in its 
loneliness. It was not quite so bad when there were children 
near by. 

Then one morning there was a storm. The wind came 
in great gusts, almost rhythmic in their regularity, and the 
Gulf, ordinarily so placid and friendly, became a playground 
for giant foes. The wind sounded like trumpets and the 
surf like great drums. Many of the children did not come 
to school at all and those who did were wet to the skin. 
Miss Merrick made no attempt to keep classes. There were 
so few pupils that if the wind had not been rising every 
moment she would have sent them home. 

* We saw Maurice in his pirogue,’ said Manette, the eldest 
girl, ‘His mamma should not have permitted him to 
come. The waves are much too high for a little boy. It 
is said that they have sent the coast-guard out to look for 
him.’ 

Miss Merrick knew the coast-guard well. It was the 
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policeman of all this lonely coast, a slim, business-like boat 
whose skippers knew the bayous and all the inlets along 
the Gulf. Calling out the coast-guard was equivalent to 
calling out the emergency service, the hospitals, the Federal 
officers, and the relief organisations of a great city. Miss 
Merrick was troubled. She could not imagine how they 
would ever find a five-year-old child along these miles and 
miles of swamp and stormy water. She went to the window 
and looked out, though there was nothing to see but clouds 
and blackness. The wind hurled loud snatches of rain at 
the window and rocked the frail wooden building as though 
it had been a ship. Outside the roar of the breakers sounded 
like the thunder of artillery. Darkness had fallen though 
it was only four o’clock. For the tempest had obscured the 
sun and angry clouds now governed all the sky. 

“I cannot stand it if it keeps up all night,’ thought Miss 
Merrick, striving to maintain her composure before the 
silent children. They were apparently accustomed to storms 
like this, for they made no outcry. Only their small, pale 
faces worried her, for they were the faces of people old before 
their time. They did not cry or fuss as city children would 
have done, for they had been born and brought up in the 
clamour of great winds. 

‘No one can survive a storm like this,’ said Miss Merrick 
aloud, merely to be saying something. The children did 
not answer her, they only stared at her from their separate 
desks where they continued to sit, silently like people who 
are accustomed to the vagaries of fate and know there is 
nothing to be gained by protest. She thought of tiny Maur- 
ice out alone in all this uproar in a tiny boat. It was a natural 
instinct that herded people together in cities, she reflected. 
Men and women who take their families to the lonely places 
of the earth, the desert or the distant mountains, the far 
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forests or the solitary coasts, must have something very 
unusual in their make-up. They must be different from the 
rest of us. 

Through the beating of the waves she could hear the 
revenue cutter panting out on the Gulf, trying to find Maurice. 
All the resources of the Government trying to find a little 
five-year-old boy who had never hurt anyone in his life, who 
did not yet know his letters, who knew only how to play. 

“It sounds like a heart,’ she thought, listening to the 
excited throb-throb of the little boat that pulsed against the 
mighty clamour of the wind. The other children had not 
left their desks and were crowded for companionship in a 
corner of the schoolroom. Miss Merrick, pale now with 
apprehension, wondered if she would ever leave this frail 
wood structure or whether she and the children would be 
added to those martyrs of history, the refugees of Lost 
Island who perished in the great storm of the ’seventies. 
The tempest and the wind and waves seemed to resolve 
themselves into an orchestra of sound. They had a certain 
rhythm, as though they were under some direction invisible 
to mortal eyes. She even fancied she could hear high, sweet 
voices singing above the rolling of the wind. That was what 
fright did to you, she argued. Stimulated your imagination 
till you lost all sense of proportion. 

The hours went on and the darkness and the uproar grew. 
It seemed as though it would go on for ever and as though 
there had never been a quiet world, controlled by man 
instead of by the storm. Some of the children had fallen 
asleep at their desks, their heads pillowed on their arms. 
Miss Merrick had given them some apples she had brought 
with her for her lunch and had divided her two cheese 
sandwiches. They had refreshed themselves with drinks of 


water from the cooler in the corner. And, utterly exhausted, 
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they had fallen asleep. All but Manette, her eldest pupil, 
who was awake to keep her company. 

They did not try to talk to each other. The roaring of the 
wind would have made that difficult. Half drowsing,Miss Mer- 
rick thought about Chicago, that great city of the plains where 
she had been born. And she could see again, in her mind’s 
eye, the four long streams of traffic along Michigan Avenue 
and the profiles of the tall buildings that cut the sky like cliffs. 

It was strange, she thought, how people would leave 
their own families and friends and the backgrounds with 
which they were familiar, to go adventuring in strange 
places. What was it that caused them to go? Surely in 
her case it had been something deeper than an offer from 
the Board of Education. Perhaps it was destiny, that 
controls us all and that decides not only how we live but 
where we die. Her thoughts turned again to Maurice, the 
baby of her pupils, perhaps now a tossing corpse out there 
on the stormy Gulf. Destiny . .. destiny ... Man’s 
life is truly but a spark that flies upward, shaped by consuming 
fires, blown by the great winds... 

She felt someone tugging at her elbow and spoke drowsily, 
for she thought she was back home in Chicago and it was 
time to get up and go to school. 

‘I am coming, Mother,’ she said aloud. ‘Put on the 
coffee and I will be right there.’ 

But the voice that answered her was not the placid, com- 
fortable one of her own mother. It was high and excited 
and it spoke in French. 

‘ Mademoiselle, écoutez. Ecoutez donc. Ce sont des 
enfants de la mer qui chantent la bas. Mademoiselle, 
entendez. Entendez.’ 

She lifted her head and listened as Manette pointed to the 
door, her small face radiant with excitement. 
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“It is someone coming through the storm,’ said Miss 
Merrick joyfully. ‘Perhaps they have found Maurice. It 
must be the coast-guard.’ 

Though surely the coast-guard would not sing like this ; 
high children’s voices above the roaring of the wind. She 
could not hear what they were singing or the words of the 
language that they spoke, but she ran quickly to the door 
to let them in. 

‘Children, come in, mes petits,’ she called. Children, 
outside in such a storm as this ! 

“Come in, come in, mes enfants,’ she called again. 
“Come in to shelter.’ 

Manette had reached the door before her and flung it 
open. The dark wind rushed in laden with sound and rain. 
The singing seemed to come from far away as though the 
children had seen the open door and purposely avoided it. 
But they had left something on the threshold, a huge bundle 
strapped with seaweed. The schoolchildren stood around 
it in a circle and spoke all together, so that their words 
seemed like a lesson they were learning. 

‘They have brought him back. We knew that they 
would bring him back. See, Mademoiselle, they have 
brought him back.’ 

The bundle opened its eyes and sat up. 

‘I am hungry,’ said tiny Maurice distinctly. ‘I wish 
coffee and hot soup.’ 


‘You see, Mademoiselle,’ said the mother of Maurice two 
days later when Miss Merrick called to see the patient, ‘ we 
have not only enemies in the wind and the Gulf. We have 
friends as well. Else how could we live and rear our little 
ones along this cruel coast ?’ 

She was a stout woman and she sat on the front gallery 
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of her little home placidly knitting a fish-net for her husband. 
In front of them stretched the shining splendour of sea and 
sky, a radiant picture stretching as far as the eye could see. 
At their feet Maurice was playing with some empty shells 
and he looked up often to smile at his teacher. The wind 
was gone and the vast Gulf of Mexico was like a mirror. 
Only a little soft breeze occasionally stirred the surface of 
the water, laden with the faint scent of spices from some far 
island in the Caribbean. 

‘But the children,’ persisted Miss Merrick, still puzzled. 
‘The ones who brought him back. Where do they live ? 
Who are they ?’ 

The mother of Maurice smiled and gave her shoulders 
that indefinable shrug that is to be found in all people who 
have a Gallic heritage. 

‘Ah, cela, Mademoiselle,’ she said calmly, drawing the 
thread firmly about her hooked needle, ‘ that I do not know. 
They live in the sea. In Brittany, when I was a little girl, 
they were grown ladies who sang at sunset to the passing 
ships. Here in this new world they are younger and more 
friendly. We who live by the sea, who gain our living 
from the deep,'—she bent forward suddenly and stroked her 
little boy’s soft hair—-“ we only know that they exist. In 
all countries. In all times.’ 


Louisiana. 
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Wuatever be the outcome of the Sudeten German dispute 
—and at the moment of writing no one (except, possibly 
Herr Hitler) knows whether by the beginning of October 
millions will be in process of killing and being killed—it is 
a state of affairs only logically understandable in the king- 
doms of the insane that the fate of these millions in many 
lands should be dependent upon the judgment, ambition, 
and decision of one man. 
- . + 


Summer and cricket, even the Goose Match, is over, so 
is the ‘timeless’ Test—a commentary perhaps upon the 
ephemeral nature of time. It only remains now for timeless 
football matches—which really would be as sensible and 
quite as amusing. 

. . ~ 


Now that we have reached the date when all, save the lucky 
few who are thinking of pheasants, have left sea, moor, and 
fields and are again amongst the crowds, we may suitably 
revive our drawing-room pastimes. Foremost amongst 
these I put two, both of domestic invention. The first came 
into being many years ago, when we were young and 
frivolous, at a particularly dull and also very crowded after- 
noon party : its essence was simplicity, it consisted in start- 
ing at one end of the room and getting first to the other 
and there was but one rule, the players might neither push 
nor appear to be racing. A sportive girl friend of ours was 
winning easily when she ran into a cul-de-sac formed by a 
stout lady and a sofa: neither were passable, the player had 
to retreat and come round and lost the race by a short head. 
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The second is even simpler : listen for the chance sentence 
heard in passing, the most choice wins on comparison by 
popular acclaim. One winner—at a big outdoor reception— 
was ‘she’s the only Duchess of our kind who’s giving a 
party’: another—overheard during a walk—was a servant 
girl’s, ‘ and the more she goes on, the more I enjoy myself !’ 
The former is slightly reminiscent of the other famous say- 
ing (not the book-opening, ‘ “‘ Oh, hell,” said the Duchess’ ; 
that is too well known): a young American entering 
high society in London for the first time sat wrapt to catch 
something truly aristocratic and what she in fact heard during 
a lull in the general conversation was, ‘I always undress 
on a blanket—and then they can’t get away !’ 


* * * 


‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.’ Great words, 
and never of more value to the world than to-day when 
to our mass-production of machines we are adding that same 
output of reading matter. If anyone will stand for a moment 
or two by any small book-stall—the phenomenon is best 
studied at a wayside station—he will find spread out in front 
of him at least five or six examples of our latest product. 
In the more spacious days of W. T. Stead it was called, it 
will be remembered, ‘ Review of Reviews,’ and was an 
attempt at a symposium of current thought: to-day it is 
called what it would appear it is not, a digest, that is to say, 
an undigested collection of snippets and extracts designed 
to save strap-hangers and other hurriers the trouble of busy- 
ing their minds with the original. The number of these 
new little periodicals is a testimony to their popularity : so 
few to-day read, mark and learn; still fewer, inwardly 
digest. 

. 


* * 
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A competition seems to be on: my youngest scored in 
August, then came that nasty riposte from the grandchild of 
an old friend in September—grandchildren should be barred 
—and now my youngest weighs in indomitably again. 
This is an exact copy of the notice he recently handed me :— 
‘Ent Bopy Hoo Woop Like To Jorn THE Bgass [a mere 
lapsus calami for Bears] Crus Tuey Mape it up THEY 
SELLE? Now then, grandchild, can you beat it ? 


* * * 


The number of people who go in for Nature study on 
paper is large, the number who do it really well is small : 
of this small number Mr. Douglas Gordon is, as readers of 
CorNuILt have often had occasion to be assured, emphatically 
one. Hisnew book The Pageant of Wings (Murray, 8s. 6d. n.) 
deals, as its title indicates, with birds, and well and often 
as these have been written about by the select few, Mr. 
Gordon’s observation, knowledge, and literary excellence 
enable him to add a most attractive volume to the library 
of any lover of bird-life, and the text is not a little helped 
by the many clever little line drawings supplied by his wife. 
This, as a glance at the index will prove, is full measure, 
pressed down and running over; many as are the birds 
observed and described, others of the wild have their place 
too, from rabbits to seals. 

Another very attractive book on a similar theme, but 
mainly of one bird rather than many, is the last that, un- 
happily, will ever come from the pen of Ernest Vesey whose 
pen-name was Ernest Lewis: readers of his three earlier 
books will echo the words of Mr. Pellatt, head master of 
Durnford, that his death was ‘a real loss to English litera- 
ture.’ This fourth, and last, prefaced by a simple and reveal- 
ing little memoir by his father, is correctly entitled In Search 
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of the Gyr-falcon : An Account of a Trip to North-West Iceland 
(Constable 12s. 6d. n.), and it is at once modest, graphic, 
instructive, and entertaining. The trip was successful in the 
securing not only of six eyesses, of whom three survived 
to maturity, ‘the absolute queens of the sky,’ but also of 
some notable photographs. 


* * * 


Readers of CorNHILL may remember that Mr. R. L. 
Mégroz has already given evidence in these pages of close 
knowledge of the work and fame of Edward Lear, ‘ the 
master of nonsense’ ; now he has edited The Lear Omnibus 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d. n.), with an introduction that he describes as 
 skipable ’ but that isin fact admirable. It is as unquestion- 
able that Lear’s influence has been profound as it is that, as 
Mr. Mégroz remarks, ‘ many people forget to distinguish 
between the true nonsense, which is rare, and the pointed 
wit, which is comparatively common.’ Lear is not to be 
read through, but tasted and enjoyed, and this is just what 
Mr. Mégroz’s volume allows children (of all ages) to do. 

It is, however, slight in comparison with the biography, 
Edward Lear, by Angus Davidson (Murray, 15s.n.),and should 
be read ascomplementarytothat. Mr. Davidsonhasachieved 
with remarkable success a very difficult task ; he has painted 
in living colours, most tenderly and understandingly applied, 
the portrait of the lovable, contrary, whimsical, ugly, bearded 
man who knew everyone and loved and was loved by many 
yet was always essentially lonely, who travelled indefatigably 
and toiled ceaselessly as a landscape painter yet lives im- 
mortally not by his landscape pictures but by the nonsense 
which he wrote and drew for successive generations of 
children and into which he put so much that was more even 
than inspired nonsense. This is a beautiful bit of biography 
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which has contrived to catch both Lear’s pathos and his 
charm and so make him understandable not only as the 
nonsense king of the world but also as a sentient human soul. 


* * * 


As a contrast, two interesting and totally different books 
come from the Cambridge University Press, the one The 
Colonial Empire and its Civil Service, by Charles J. Jeffries 
(10s. 6d. n.), the other The Faithful Mohawks, by John Wolfe 
Lydekker (12s. 6d. n.). The first is sponsored by Lord 
Harlech, the second by Lord Tweedsmuir : one is inclined 
to say, “good enough.’ The first tells how the British 


Colonial Service came into being, and what it is to-day. 


and deserves the words it essays to earn, namely, “simple 
and straightforward,’ to these could also be added “ practical ’ 
—it is, in fact, a most useful account for any who wish to 
know of the Service as a career to-day: the second, based 
upon the reports of the first evangelists of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel from 1704 onwards, is of 
special interest in relation to the early history both of what 
became the United States and of Canada. Both books may 
be commended to all those who desire to know more of 
the story of the British Empire, of which Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson once asked : ‘ Was there ever a fairy story 
equal to it?’ 

From the sister Press of Oxford University comes a 
volume which it is a pleasure to hold and a delight to read. 
The lives of those who are not worldly successes frequently 
are of far greater interest than those of successes: this at 
any rate is demonstrably true of Hartley Coleridge whose 
Letters (15s.n.) have now been most admirably edited by Grace 
Evelyn Griggs and Earl Leslie Griggs ; these have not only 
continual freshness and interest but also reveal Hartley, not 
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indeed as a man well gratified to battle with fate and cir- 
cumstance but as a man of unfailingly warm heart and 
perennial charm : he was lamentably unstable and he loved 
self-analysis, it is true, but how excellent are his comments 
both upon himself and upon literature and how entertaining 
and how free from envy, malice, and all uncharitableness 
his on the wide circle of his friends. This volume will keep 


his memory green for many a year yet. 
* * * 


Finally, we have Walter Wilkinson. To many—to all 
the best, in fact—he has now become a habit. Each year he 
takes his puppets on a journey, and each year (in the chill of 
the winter evenings presumably) he records their—or rather 
his—adventures. The only two wishes his books leave is 
that they were longer and that he told us more about the 
puppets themselves and the shows given. The 1938 book is 
Puppets through America (Bles, 7s. 6d. n.), and it is quite as good 
as—perhaps, even, better than—his previous records: it is 
gaily, audaciously ironic, it shows a great power of observa- 
tion and also of enjoyment of novelty ; it is at once splendid 
fun and a very interesting commentary, and it manages to 
record most vividly several unusual aspects of America, 
notably experiences and scenes in New Mexico among the 
Pueblo Indians, and if it is just a little more sophisticatec, 
a little less Puckish and less individual a Mr. Wilkinson than 
the puppet showman who began as a declared vagabond in 
English counties, still increasing years and fame have their 
compensations : I find no difficulty at all in continuing my 
annual practice of securing Walter Wilkinson, his new 
volume, and reading it with great enjoyment aloud. 


G. 





THE ‘ CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Douste Acrostic No. 180. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, an 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answer 


containing the coupon from page iv, must be sats to the Acrost 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 31st October, 


‘ Friendship’s face he loveth well : 
"Tis a countenance 


Sheds a balm o’er every mead and dell.’ 





in silks my Julia goes’ 
cassia, sandal-buds and stripes 


Of labdanum, and aloe-balls ’ 


‘This can unlock the gates of joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or the sacred source of sympathetic tears 


4. ‘ Dust to its narrow house beneath ! 
to its place on high !’ 


* She (s) each mortal thing 
Upon this dull earth dwelling ;’ 


Answer to Acrostic 178, August number : ‘ Altar, sword, and Den 
(Wordsworth: Sonnet, Milton). 1. AngelS (Blake : ig 
2. LoW (Coleridge : ‘ The Ancient Mariner ’). 3. ToO (Shelley : * 
to the West Wind’). 4. AiR (Keats: “Ode to a Nightingale 
5. RounD (Fitzgerald: ‘Omar Khayy4m’). a 
The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss E. Dowdeswell 
St. Anne’s, Verwood, Wimborne, Dorset, and. Robert Ramsdef 
Wigthorpe Hill, Worksop. ’ 
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